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the King’s Birthday honour of a knighthood that has Scheme, the Exhibition of which at No. Bedtord 


ome to lan MacAlister has, we know, already brought 
im so manv delighted messages of congratulation 
nd goodwill from all over the world that anything 
we write now can be no more than public endorse- 
ment of the personal tributes that have been paid 
ready. Facts and figures are dull things, but it is clear 
‘nough that the facts and figures of the Institute’s growth 
n numbers and status would not be what they are had 
tnot been for Sir Ian’s imaginative, faithful and tireless 
vrvice during more than a full quarter of all the 
Institute’s century of life. Sir Ian, by so meriting this 
national tribute to his personal qualities and his services 
io Architecture, has himself conferred an honour on the 
Royal Institute of which we can be justly proud. We 
lope he will forgive us if we say of him as was said of 
Samuel Pepys—another great secretary, who was to the 
English Navy very much what Sir Ian has been to 
wehitecture—that he is ** a man of extraordinary know- 
ledge in all that related to (his) business of great 
talents and the most indefatigable industry,” which for 
these past twenty-six and a half years he has zealously 
pplied for the benefit of the profession. We wish him 
md Lady MacAlister many more years in which to 
enjoy his honour, and in which the Institute may enjoy 
the benefit of his services. 


Apart from the knighthood conferred upon Mr. 
MacAlister, the following members of the Institute were 
ionoured. The C.B.E. was awarded to Mr. A. R. 
Powys [4.] for his work as secretary to the S.P.A.B.; 
ind Mr. L. H. Keay [F.], Housing Director at Liver- 


pool, and Mr. J. C. Wynnes [F.], who is on the staff of 


the Office of Works at Shanghai, were awarded the 
O.B.E. Other honours of interest to the profession were 
those conferred on two Honorary Associates of the 
Institute, Dr. R. E. Stradling, Director of the Building 
Research Station, receiving the C.B., and Canon S. A. 
\lexander, C.V.O., Canon and Treasurer of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the C.M.G. 


Che chief part of this JouRNAL is concerned with the 


work done under the Architects’ Unemployment Relief 


Square is a striking example of the uses to which the 
leisure forced on a section of the public by economic 
causes can be put. No one looking at these enormous 
maps, at the elevations of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century houses, at the street frontages of our own time, 
the models and the miscellaneous drawings can doubt 
that the leisure of a large number of architects was well 
filled. It is worth noting that but for their lack of regulan 
employment all this mass of material, so valuable for 
reference and so indispensable to the town planner, 
would have been left unrecorded and probably been lost 
The value of the work to the community is indisputable, 
and the promoters and the architects employed under 
the Scheme are to be congratulated that they were able 
to turn the misfortune of unemployment to such good 
account and produce work of such interest and social 
importance, 


We are glad to learn that it is possible that the work 
will not be allowed to lapse, but will be carried forward 
under a new permanent employment scheme. Such a 
scheme is now being formulated by the Architects’ 
Unemployment Committee. It is anticipated that 
even in normal times there will be a certain number 
of architects temporarily out of work, and the new 
scheme will afford them an opportunity of keeping 
in touch with architectural matters and, by providing 
them with part-time salaried employment, will mini- 
mise the hardship which loss of employment neces- 
sarily entails. The principle of the permanent scheme has 
received the approval of the Council of the Institute. 
The scheme will be supported by voluntary subscrip- 
tions and donations, and it is hoped that all those 
architects who so generously contributed to the emer- 
gency fund will give it their support. 


On Thursday, 28 June, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A,, 
is to unveil the Memorial to Sir Mervyn Macartney 
which has been erected in the crypt of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, to which Sir Mervyn was surveyor from 1906 
to 1931. The memorial tablet of Blue Hornton stone 
set in a frame of Ancaster stone, has been designed by 
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and has 


Mr. Godtrey Allen [F.], 


been erected by Mr. Laurence Turnet 


the present Surveyor, 


Hon. A 


The Special Committee of the Corporation of London 
appointed in 1930 to consider the question of the pro- 
tection of the foundations of St. Paul’s have recently 
accepted the scheme put forward on behalf of the Dean 
and Chapter by the consulting engineers. 

The Special Committee have asked to be empowered 
to draft a Bill for Parliament, 
further that 
made in the Bill for an appeal from the decisions of 
the Corporation to a technical authority Phe accept- 
Canon Alexander has 


was first suggested on 


and have added a 


recommendation provision should be 


ance of this scheme, for which 

striven for many years, and which 
general lines in 1912, is of significance not only because 
of the specific protection afforded to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
but because it marks the establishment of the principle 
that a great work should be protected, if necessary by 
Act of Parliament, from the encroacl 


commercialism, 


uments of modern 


Certainly the last social gathering and probably the 
last public function of any kind to take place in the 
Meeting Room at No. 9 Conduit Street is the ** Farewell 
Dance” which is to be held here on Mond i\ 16 July. 
The dance is being organised by the R.I.B.A. Social 
Committee and the R.I.B.A. Dance Club and _ full 
particulars about it are page 834 of this 
Journat. [tis probable that many members, either from 
want to attend this 


vIven on 


sentimental or social reasons, will 


last social fling of the Institute in 
numbers are limited, those who hope to come would be 


its old home and, as 


Wise to apply as SOON as possible to the R.I.B A..-Or to 


Mrs. J. A. Slater, 8 Wellgarth Road, N.W.11, 


for tickets. 


Prompted by our photograph in the last number of 
the JOURNAL, a correspondent has sent us the 


interesting note: 


following 


vears in his grave, 


His name lives 


William Burges has been fifty-three 
and few men living can remember him. 
on as that of an architect whose opportunities were few 
Londoners can 


but sufficient to show him as a mastet 


know his work only by his church at Stoke 
completed by another hand), by his remarkable decora- 
tion and furnishing of St. Thomas's, Stamford Hill, by a 
block of industrial dwellings, now deformed, near War- 
dour Street, and by himself in 
South Kensington. None of these gives the full measure 
of his quality as a designer, which must rather be gauged 
in the noble architecture of Cork Cathedral, in the 
wonderful decorations at Cardiff Castle 


Newington 


the house he built fo 


and 1n his two 
Yorkshire churches, Skelton and Studley Royal. 

There are, however, three churches of 
far from London of which 1} 
remarkable, perhaps the most remarkable of all his 
works. A view of it will not only 


his not very 


1c one built first is the most 
make an appropriate 
sequel to his portrait in the last issue of this JOURNAL, 


but will also serve to make know? extremely valuable 
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= 3 

en that has been little illustrated. All Sai; 
at Fleet, in Hampshire (not very far from Ald 
built by the munificence of a founder wly 
prominent on the north side of the chancel: j 
grandly but with none of the sumptuousnes 
had the means to achieve in Yorkshire. It c 
nave and aisles, an apsidal chancel with aisl 
short at the apse, and a remarkable open nart! 


desi 


arches with very broad soffits span the nave, 

ceiling between them following their curvy 
flying buttresses cross the aisles. All the wi 
large single lights excepting the rose that surn 
roof of the narthex in the elevation 
scarcely a moulding in the building, the nave | 
square and the arches simple. Everything is 
extraordinarily painted 
decorate both brickwork and woodwork intert 


west 


massive; vigorous 


The general proportions of the design are | 
praise, and the extreme simplicity and digi 
architecture contrast strongly with the orn 
most churches coeval with it. Looking at this re 
lnuilding it is easy to understand the exceptiona 
held by Burges among the architects of his tim: 
enthusiasm with which his work was regarded | 


more intelligent among his contemporaries. 
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One of the ** New Tallis” Drawings 


THE WORK OF THE R.I.B.A. UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMMITTEE 


HEN the Economic Crisis descended on the 

country in the autumn of 1931, architecture, 

in common with almost every other creative 
occupation, was brought to a standstill, and the profes- 
sion seemed impotent to control its destiny in any way. 
Dependent as always on the imagination of clients, 
architects found that one-half of them would not 
build because they feared to move boldly in the fog 
and the other half could not build even if they would 
because government stepped in the way with its 
much criticised ban on public expenditure. 

The situation in 1931, serious as it was for all, was 
perhaps even more serious for architecture than it 
was for some other professions; as has often been 
pointed out, no slump can prevent people being good 
clients to the doctors—indeed, it may be some 
encouragement—-and no slump, not even the end of 
the world, will prevent keen litigants from patronising 
the Bar, but architects who depend on less stable 
things than death or days of judgment were faced in 
the autumn of 1931 with a situation of the unprece- 
dented anxiety with no visible limit to its direfulness 
or duration. | 


The exhibition, to which this number of the 


JourNAL is nothing more than a supplement, will tel! 
more clearly than words how the architectural pro- 
fession under R.1.B.A. leadership faced the task. It 
is probably true to say that never before in this or 
any other country has a profession dealt so effectively 
with the effects of a crisis on the fortunes of its 
members and in so doing has been able to produce 
results of such permanent value. The R.I.B.A. was 
lucky in having behind it the experience gained dur- 
ing the war, when a similar scheme of work was organ- 
ised to employ architects who, while too old to serve, 
had lost all their private work. This meant that many 
points of detail which otherwise would have needed 
settling by wasteful trial and error were already 
decided by experience; the war-time experience was, 
however, most important in suggesting the use of un- 
employed architects for national work which would 
otherwise remain undone. 

The first public announcement of the scheme was 
on 16 December, when Sir Raymond Unwin 
addressed a letter to every member of the R.I.B.A., 
the A.A.S.T.A. and their associated societies, appeal- 
ing for contributions to the relief fund. The response 
was immediate and as great as any of the organisers 
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had dared to hope. All this is discussed at greater 
length in an article on the financial and office side of 
the scheme, which follows this and it needs no enlarge- 
ment here. 

The special committee appointed by Sir Raymond 
Unwin to administer the fund had Sir Raymond 
himself as President and Mr. Maurice Webb as 
Chairman, and it was composed of representatives 
of the R.I.B.A. and, in particular, its Slum Clearance 
Committee, the A.A.S.T.A., the A.B.S., the A.A.. 
and the London Society. Mr. Lovell, the London 
Society's representative, undertook the onerous duty 
of putting the various schemes of work into opera- 
tion, except for certain indexing work of architec- 
tural records in London libraries which was done 
under the auspices of the Architectural Graphic 
Records Committee. 

Three principles can be said to have guided the 
committee in its work. First, that es only in 
cases of the utmost hardship requiring immediate 
help, no money should be paid simply as a dole, but 
that all payments should be genuine salaries for 
genuine work. [The second principle was that the 
work should in no case be conjured into existence as 
an artificial means of giving occupation, but that 
it should be genuine in the fullest meaning of the word. 
that it should be of some real value to the community 
and, wherever possible, work which would ideally 
be undertaken by some public body if money was 
available. 

The third principle was that no men should be 
employed so as to deprive other men of their work. 

To use Sir Raymond Unwin’s magnificent phrase, 
this was the recognition of Unemployment as an 
opportunity, and his vision saw far beyond the limited 
boundaries of our own profession. What could not 
be done, he suggested, if the brains and hands of the 
two hundred thousand persons then out of work in 
the building industry and the one hundred and 
fifty thousands unemployed from public works 
departments were used in the re-creation of the slum 
areas of the country into places worthy of the time. 
The R.I.B.A., however, could do no more than 
point the way by its own example. How imagin- 
atively that example was pointed and the oppor- 
tunity taken each person can judge for himself by 
reading this JouRNAL or, better still, if he is able, by 
visiting the exhibition at 7 Be Bion rd Square, where the 
greater part of the work is actually on view 

The preparation of surface scdlivy surveys is a 
duty which should now, and one day most certainly 
will, be undertaken, not as a voluntary labour by 
an imaginative organisation within one profession, 


but as part of the basic groundwork in t! ompila 
tion of a London Plan. The importa of th 
utilisation surveys and surveys of old dings 

recognised by many persons of influence «| experi: 
ence, so that there need be little fear that t!.-y wij]} 
relegated to the limbo of forgotten «& works 
Major Harry Barnes, now chairman otf LCA 
own Planning Committee, referred to the \alue hj 
Committee placed on them and hinted «a: the 


they hoped to make of them, in his specch at th 
R.I.B.A. Annual General Meeting a mont: ago: an 
the honour of having Lord Snell, the Chairiman of t} 
L.C.C., to open the Exhibition is another certaiy 
indication of lively interest which we can be quick 
to appreciate. 

Each section of the work is described in detai 
further on in this JOURNAL, and there are enoug! 
illustrations to give an exact idea of the drawing 
that were made. Unfortunately, the plans are s 
large and so detailed that it has been necessary t 
reduce them to a small scale for reproduction \ 
to translate their colour into black and white unt 
only a small idea of the originals remains. Thy 
plans, in fac., admitted of no adequate reproductior 
and the number given here must not be taken as ; 
proportionate illustration of the number completed, 
compared with the measured drawings, more 0! 
which are shown merely because they reproduce wel 

The town planning surveys and the actual prepar- 
ation of advisory schemes for parts of Kennington, 
Bermondsey and Fulham are among the most im- 
portant things which the committee has been abl 
to do and we would like to draw closest attention t 
them, without, however, detracting from the valu 
of the othe: drawings which are certainly as interes'- 
ing. The survey of old buildings has been carried 
on for many years by the London Survey Com- 
mittee and the County Council, but the work ha: 
been impeded by the difficulty of obtaining accurat 
drawings of the lesser buildings in remote and litt 
noticed parts of London ; but no building is to 
remote for its qualities to be evident to Mr. Lovell’ 
discerning eagle eye. This evidence of what London 
has, and unhappily is fast losing, of the fine building 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries wil 
perhaps surprise many people whose interests ar 
normally centred only on great buildings of Centra 
London. It all can properly be linked to the plav- 
ning surveys by the recognition in the modest an 
fine urban work of the past a model not ol style 01 
material, since those must change, but of civic con 
ciousness and pride which the planners and builders 
of London in the future must attempt to follow. 
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THe EXHIBITION AT 


\ view into the reom in which is displayed the large 25-in 
Ihe Exhibition was designed by Mr. | 


INSTITUTE OF 
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BEDFORD SOQ ARI 


utilisation map of Middlesex 


H.Bucknell [F 


Organisation and Finance 


The previous arucle has described the genesis of the 
\rchitects’ Unemployment Committee and has given 

general sketch of its work, but that account is not 
complete without some record of the organisation and 
finance which made it all possible. 

Phe Committee, which, as has been stated, sat under 
he Presidency of Sir Raymond Unwin and the Chair- 
manship of Mr. Maurice Webb. consisted of the following 
Lt.-Col. P. A. Hopkins, O.B.E., Honorary 
Mr. Percy Lovell, F.S.A., representing the 
London Society: Mr. W. H. Ansell and Mr. J. Alan 
Slater, representing the R.I.B.A.: Mr. Sylvester Sullivan 
ind Mr. H. S. E. Vanderpant, representing the A.B.S. : 
Mr. F. R. Yerbury, representing the Architectural Asso- 
lation: Mr. Charles McLachlan, Mr. L. A. F. Ireland 
and Captain A, Seymour Reeves, representing the 
VAS.T.AL: Mr. G. E. S. Streatteild, O.B.E., D.S.O., 
ind Mr. Edward Unwin, representing the Slum Clear- 
nce Committee of the R.I.B.A. 

Che Council of the Architects’ Benevolent Society gave 
their consent to the scheme being worked through the 
Society and the R.I.B.A., provided committee accommo- 
cation and defrayed the running expenses of stationery 


members : 


Ire asurer : 


nd postage, 


In deciding to issue an immediate appeal for funds the 
Committee followed the lead given by the Prince of Wales 
ina broadcast speech at that time, and based their appeal 
on the argument that those who were in work should con- 
tribute towards the support of those who were out of 
work. Accordingly the Committee adopted the idea ol 
national insurance contributions and suggested as a 
minimum subscription to the fund that employees who 
were receiving more than £250 a year should contribute 
an amount equivalent to what they would pay into the 
Government scheme if they were earning under £250, 
viz., 1s. 7d. a week, and that employers should contribute 
a like amount for every employee in their service. Emer- 
gency work was to be provided and maintenance grants 
given if necessary until the work could be organised. 
Actually work was found so promptly through the 
London Society and the London Survey Committee that 
it was not necessary to give any maintenance grants. 

The idea of a joint contribution from employer and 
employee was favourably received. Collectors were ap- 
pointed in private and government offices and in the 
architectural departments of municipal and other bodies, 
and the amounts were sent in in monthly, quarterly and 
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hali-yearly instalments. lany architects subscribed in- iccession to the funds was received in Sept re ie 
dividually; others sent donations. Architectural societies when Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, the Di Cela 
contributed, while the R.I.B.A. started the scheme with a Building ‘Trades Exhibition, held a dance a rattle 
donation of £500. Promises of subscriptions were re- aid of the Unemployment Relief Scheni sais 
ceived on all sides, and within i fortnight of st irtinYg the Building Lrades Exhibition. The dance was a | 
scheme the Committee were able to place five men in Mrs. Lanchester, the Chairman of the Socia mm " 
work. All donations and subscriptions re acknow- of the Institute. As a result of the dance and cht 
ledged as they were received in the R.I.B.A. TourNAI an anonymous donor doubled the amount : ed fi 
Applications for work were received in large numbers the raffle, the fund was the richer by the sun ne th 
and a sub-committee consistit \I | Alan Slate and guineas. The balance sheet at 31 De er 1g 
chairman), Mr. CG. McLachlan and Mr. F. R. Yerbury showed £7,155 12s. 10d. in receipts tort] eal 
Was ippointed to deal with ther As t ds at the £3492 OS. 3d. in payments; £5,470 10s. 5d tne | 
Committee's disposal were lin _ masa fi ments had been paid away in salaries, thi lanci 
eliminate all those who were not enti pendent or 5 17s. 10d. having been spent in insura cheq 
Wiis they reves as wih weoe ol National Ui: books and other small expenses. 
employment Insurance. In general tho ere given Phe number of architects employed by the Varies 
work were married men with far . 1 been re- yut after the first six months and for the t twel 
ceiving over £250 a yeat The s rv off d is {2 nonths, z.e., the second half of 1932 and the st half 
veek for three day's work and the Architects’ Benevolet 933, the average was sixty. The highest peak 
Society made a grant of {100 for the ] ment of chil- reached in October 1932 with sixty-two on thi books 
dren’s allowances. All those who were employed wer Fifty-four of these were employed through the Londo 
insured under the National Health and Unemployment Society, five through the Architectural Graphic Records 
Insurance Scheme. Committee, and three in the provinces. The tot 
The work was carried out by the architects in their own number employed during the first year was ninety. 1 
homes and offices, in rooms lent by members of com- economise resources the Committee decided that atte: 
mittee and in the offices of the London Society The working six months on the scheme architects should 
London Society paid for the cost terials re- apply for National Unemployment Insurance for th 
quired for the first six months. Worl ilso found three days in the week on which they were not working 
through the Architectural Graphic Records Committe for the fund. This made it possible for the salaries to be 
and five men were employed in indexit wrchitectural reduced to £1 1os. a week, the other 1os., or slighth 
drawings in various libraries in London with a view to more, being paid out of the National Scheme. ‘Vo avoid 
compiling a central index of architectural records. Th he necessity of having to wait in queues outside a Labour 


Unemployment Committee met every fort 
lag reports were submitted ol the WOrkK done ind tne 
amounts paid in salaries 


Che co-operation of the Allied Societic sought in 


finding employment for architects outside London. A 
portion of the R.I.B.A. donation was held reserve fon 
every Allied Society in proportion to their membership 


of the R.I.B.A., and was claimed by the Birmingham 
Society and the Royal Incorporation Architects i 
Scotland to start employment schemes in their areas 
with un- 
employment as it affected theirown members were Man- 
chester, the Northern Architectural Association, Notting- 
Wales, Suffolk and 


Other societies who elec ted to deal separate ly 


ham, Derby and Lincoln, South 


Wessex. The other societies acted with the Central Fund 
Work of a suitable kind was found by the local society. 
and the salaries were paid through them by the Londot 
Committee. In this way architects were employed 


through the Berks, Bucks and Oxon Society, Bristol. 
Devon and Cornwall, Gloucester, Liverpool, Manchester 
and the South-Eastern and West Yorkshire Societies 

Ihe need of the fund for continued and su 
port was kept constantly belore the architectural public, 
and contributions maintained a steady level. A welcome 


stained sup- 








Exchange the Committee made those architects wh 
were not already members, members of the Association 
Architects, Surveyors and ‘Technical Assistants 


seven were admitted and were thus entitled to claim thei 


insurance at the offices of the Association. 
Subscriptions showed signs of falling away towards th 
middle of 1933. In June of that vear £220 was receive 
as compared with £338 
By the end of the year 
provement was visible in unemployment figures. Th 
Committee were now employing only twenty-seven me! 
It was felt, however, that there would always be a certau 


fell to forty-seven. 


number of architects and architects’ assistants tempor- 


irily out of work. The Council of the R.I.B.A. asked th 
Committee to draft a scheme on a permanent basis whicl 
would make provision for the irreducible minimum ( 


unemployment in normal times, and could be readily ex- 
panded to deal with the problem on a larger scale if 1! 


should again become necessary. 


lhe Committee are now working on the scheme, keep- 


ing in mind that there is a voluntary system of insurant 
against unemployment at the Association of Ar hitect 
Surveyors and Technical Assistants. 


The Committee considered, too, that the work do: 


I wentv- 


in 1932. The number employed 


creat Im 
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SOUTH 


Showing the old terrace of houses which is to be 


inder the scheme. which is now of considerable volume, 
vas too Important not to be continued. An exhibition 
iad been held after the first six months in the R.I.B.A. 
Galleries, and this had been shown again at Olympia in 
September. After two more vears, however, there is a 
reat deal more to be shown, and the Committee have 
decided that before the emergency scheme is wound up 
ill the work that has been done under it, both in London 
ind in the provinces, should be exhibited. The exhibi- 
ion in 7 Bedford Square, which has been lent for the 
vecasion by the Architectural Association, is the result. 


the Building Centre has given £250 towards the cost of 


the exhibition. 
Che following figures taken up to the end of May of this 
ear may be of interest in indicating the scope ol the 


emergency scheme and the extent of the support 


N's YARD, WESTMINSTER 


House 


demolished to make wav tor the new Churc! 


given to it by the general body of the architectural pro- 
fession: 

Phe number of applications received was 260. 

Che number of architects employed was 117. 

The amount received in donations and subscriptions 
from all sources was £11,722 5s. 1d. 

The amount paid out in salaries through the London 
Society, the Architectural Graphic Records Committee 
and the Allied Societies was £/10,985 2s. 3d. 

The number of subscribers and donors including archi- 
tect employers and employees the exact total 
cannot be ascertained as some offices, notably the archi- 
tectural departments of the London County Council and 
the Post Office, did not give a list of names), individual 
architects at home and abroad, architectural societies and 
some sections of the building industry was 1,150. 
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A tracing of one of the surtace 


Che clarity of the map is necessa -it is possible to see in it 


industries line the waterfront cal 
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The Surface Utilisation Surveys 


19 June | JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
THE SURVEY OF 
Phe largest and inherently the most important piece 


of work undertaken at the suggestion of Sir Raymond 
Unwin and under the egis of the Unemployment Com- 
mittee was Ue preparation of a surface utilisation survey 
for the County of London and the built-up areas round 
the border in Esssex, Surrey, Kent and Middlesex. ‘The 
work was especially suitable to the Employment Scheme 
as the surveys could be made by the individual men 
working from their own homes, thus ensuring a mim: 
mum of travelling expenses. 

This, like all the work done under the scheme, was 
controlled by Mr. Percy Lovell, who had—and indeed 
has, since the work is by no means finished yet-——a task 
of unbelievable difficulty, the men were accepted for 
employment solely on the urgency of their need—no 
attempt being made to employ only those whose qualifica- 
tions as draughtsmen or surveyors would make them 
ideal persons to compile the maps. Of the go or so men 
who at one time or another were employed, only a very 
few can ever have had to do work of this particular type 
before. Another very important point that must be 
remembered is that the men were only expected to do 
half a week’s work, the results that have been obtained 
therefore only represent 1} year’s work instead of the 2} 
years that are indicated by the calendar, and again at 
the beginning there were only a very few men in employ- 
ment on the survey, and two or three of them had to be 
at work for quite a long time experimentally before it 
could be decided how best to arrange for the occupation 
of a much greater number. Illness, anxiety and excep- 
tional circumstances have also to be taken into account 
in assessing the true meaning and value of all that has 
been done. 

In judging the appearance of the drawings, allowance 

must be made for the fact that so many men of such 
varying capacities were engaged upon them. Every 
effort was made to try to secure uniformity, but now 
and then somebody would spring a surprise by bringing 
ina finished map with, say, an entirely new shade of 
industrial purple. Having run out of colour, he had tried 
(0 mix up something like it instead of asking for another 
suck of the official article which was supplied to every- 
body. It was interesting also to realise in how many 
different ways the expression “hatching” could be in- 
terpreted. Doubts as to colouring were solved often by 
having as much written information as possible put on 
the plans. 
_Butitis fair neither to the workers nor to the organisa- 
tion to start off with an apologetic recital of difficulties; 
ince what is of value is not a realisation of what the 
scheme could not or did not do, but of what it did do, 
ind that is now self-evident. 

When all is said and done there has been massed 
one spot a variety of information of value to the town- 


OUTER LONDON 


planning authorities which previously either did not 
exist at all or was only available on a single map in the 
possession of the local authority. A study of the survey 
of Middlesex which covers the ceiling and a wall of one 
of the rooms at 7 Bedford Square and of which some 
sections are reproduced in this JoURNAL with their 
colours translated into hatching, gives an unrivalled im- 
pression almost at a glance of what has been and what is 
happening in that county. Of course every survey suffers 
from the obvious disability that it is out of date on the day 
it is made, but that is not peculiar to this work, and will 
apply equally well to the proposed air survey of Greater 
London. 

The first step in making the survey was to purchase large 
numbers of the 25-inch ordnance survey maps, andas all of 
these dated back at least 10/15 years and some were as 
old as 1913, the colossal task awaited the draughtsmen of 
bringing up to date the information contained upon 
them by adding the whole of the building developments 
that had taken place round London since the maps were 
published. ‘This was accomplished in part with the help 
of the various authorities in outer London. In some cases 
but little information was forthcoming, but in the more 
progressive boroughs excellent maps were found to exist 
and the changes could be readily transferred to the new 
sheets. But even then every road had to be visited to see 
if it had been carried out according to the deposited 
plans, and for the location of industries, open spaces, 
etc., etc., that had to be identified by the appropriate 
colour. 

The survey has covered the area included in about 60 
25-inch ordnance sheets of parts of Middlesex, 35 sheets 
of parts of Surrey, 40 sheets of parts of Kent and 12 
sheets of parts of Essex, making about sheets 
in all. 

It is gratifying to be able to record that the great 
majority of the officials in the various offices were only 
too ready to do anything in their power to forward the 
work, and only in two cases was permission to seek the 
necessary information refused. At first the new roads and 
houses were drawn on in black ink, but after a time the 
idea arose of showing them in red ink. Actually this did 
not indicate anything more than the extent to which the 
map itself was out of date, and it had the disadvantage 
which was recognised that the red lines might at times be 
confused with the signification of *“*public buildings.” It 
does, however, serve to show very clearly in some areas 
the enormous amount of laborious detailed work that 
had to be carried out before the actual object of the 
survey could be undertaken. The map reproduced by 
permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office on 
page 791 shows a notable but by no means exceptional 
example of this work. 

The object was, of course, to delineate in colours the 
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Scrrace Utiniatrion Maps oF KinGstoN AND PART OF CROYDON 


the Kingston map on the left an attempt has been made to show the results of the survey to a small scale by hatching. The map 
hows litte except the intricacy of the work. but on the original coloured map every house and site has its use marked. The development 
‘these areas is not new, but the admixture of uses which was tolerable in past ages when the country was open on every side is intolerable 


now that all exits are blocked by sewage farms, industrial yards and jerry building. 


The Croydon map explains itself as a good (or bad) instance of sporadic development. 




















Reproduced by permission of the Controller of H.AM1. Stationery Office. 
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See description of Kingston map on page 788) 
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the only thing this map can show is the extent to which the surveyors had to plot the sites of new streets and buildings. Practically every street 
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and house on this map had to be added by the workers under this scheme 


Reprodu ed py permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office 


ses to Which the land was put. It was not necessary to 
indicate with great accuracy the actual buildings, but 
only the general character of the development of the site. 
Thus residential areas have been left the natural colour 
fthe map, while the sites of public buildings have been 
outlined with a broad red line. It was not absolutely 
necessary t0 show on the whole of the actual buildings, 
jut only the amount of ground devoted to the particular 
public purpose. Sites given up to heavy industries have 
been coloured a dark purple and those devoted to light 
industries a light purple with a dark edge. Commercial 
eas have been indicated by bright yellow and include 
olices as well as big department stores. The small shops 
vith residences above them that usually line main roads 


have been shown by a dark brown. Public Open Spaces 
are dark green, and private open spaces such as Sports 
Clubs (with permanent pavilions) are light green with a 
dark edge. A variety of hatchings give us waterworks, 
allotments, sewage farms, etc., while cemeteries are the 
commercial yellow with an edging of dark green for 
private open space! This gives a fair idea of the meaning 
and scope of the survey. In making the additions of new 
building there has been no attempt to draw an actual 
accurate representation of any house or building round 
London. The last time the drawings were on view one 
man bitterly complained because we had not shown a 
new bay-window to a school building of which he was 
one of the governors! 
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The Survey of the 


As a general rule it was decided to concentrate the 


survey work to the newer districts around the county 
border for which no attempt had previously been made 
to compile this sort of information on a comprehensive 
scale. Within the County area things were different, for 


the Valuation department of the London County Council 
had already prepared a surface utilisation survey of the 
county and had used the system of notation which it was 
decided to adopt for the R.I.B.A. outer London survey. 


Most valuabie advice and assistance were given by the 


officials of the department when the work was started. 
The London Society number of 
utilisation maps of the boroughs north of the river which 
had been prepared about eight years ago, but their 


information was somewhat out of dat 


also had i suriace 
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County of London 
Che first piece of town-planning work undertaken 


within the county was the preparation of a map toa 
much smaller scale than 25 in. ordnance survey that 
would illustrate at a glance the strange intermixture 0! 
development within the county. Fortunately, ther 
existed a map that many people may never have heard 
of. A plan of London in 30 sheets based on the 6 inch 
ordnance survey, but published by the London County 
Council by whom it is constantly revised and brought uy 
to date to include the new building schemes that ar 
continually being submitted to and approved by the 
appropriate committee of the Council. Thus it was 
possible to obtain a map only two years out ol date, : 
mere trifle compared with the twenty years of some ol tht 
ordnance surveys! But even so some additions had to! 
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DISTRIBUTION 
oF 
INDUSTRIAL & DISTRIBUTIVE CENTRES 


IN HE 
COUNTY OF LONDON 
1931 - 1932 


This and the map on the opposite page are two of the maps prepared from the County of London survey 


ide to it, largely with the help of the various borough 
surveVOrs. 

[he notation, too, had to be considerably simplified 
ind to facilitate working on such a small scale it was 
lecided first of all to make an edition in black and 
hite, showing industrial areas in black and commercial 
reas in hatching. These could be transferred very much 
more easily afterwards in the appropriate violet and 
vellow to the finished maps. The work was also very 
much helped by the fact that the L.C.C. map showed 
ublic buildings very clearly and these only had to be 
Noured bright red. Public open spaces were given their 
sual green and to them were added the 350 or so London 
Squares that had been preserved under the LondonSquares 
Preservation Actof1g3t. Only one real liberty was taken. 
The *Woolwich tail” made such an awkward projection 
nd required such a long strip of blank paper to the north 
it that we left it out and showed the position in the 


test of London only. It was sufficient for our purpose 


nd the map was quite large enough without it. 
[his section of the work was of particular interest to 


‘hose Who are publishing the ‘New Survey of London 


B 


Lite and Labour”? who prepared separate maps of the 
industrial and commercial areas in black and white for 
comparison with their own surveys of overcrowded 
districts and the completed map was borrowed by them 
for many months. Two of the maps derived from this 
survey showing the distribution of industrial and dis- 
tributive centres and commercial shopping and _ social 
centres in the county are reproduced on these pages by 
permission of Mr. M. I. Michaels, who prepared them in 
connection with sociological research at the London 
School of Economics. ‘This map was also shown in the 
‘*New Homes for Old” section of the Building Trades 
Exhibition at Olympia in 1932, and has lately been at the 
same exhibition in the Building Centre Cottages, in the 
Strand. No exhibit could illustrate better the need for 
the application of the principles of Zoning—a nasty word 
that only means using land for the purpose to which it is 
best suited and not jumbling everything up anyhow. 
The final destination of these surface utilisation maps 
has not yet been decided, but it would seem that the 
body to whom they are likely to be of the greatest use is 
the Greater London Regional Planning Committee. 
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Replanning Schemes and Models 


When the work started, among the definite principles 
laid down and closely adhered to throughout the whole 
period, it was agreed that work would not be undertaken 
that in the ordinary course of events would be done by 
properly qualified and properly paid draughtsmen in the 
offices of the responsible architect, surveyor or town- 
planner, and that no work in the nature of replanning 
ited unde 


would be embarked upon unless it was exe 


the direction of a properly qualified town-planner who 
was paid a fee for his pains. 
have been 


work 


done lor the 


As a result three pier es of replant Ing 


undertaken. ‘The first was Kensington 


Housing Assoc lation, who agreed to contribute a hundred 
| the 
redevelopment of a district of North Kensington lying 
Park Avenue on the 
Western 


supervised generally by a 


guineas towards the preparation of a plan for 


Holland 
main line of the Great 


The work to be 


and the 
north. 


between south 
Railway on the 


Was small 
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committee (already in being) of the R.I.B nd th 


London Society and the Town Planning In and; 
town-planning expert was selected for 11 b. The 
principal feature is the logical continuation o! Wester 
Avenue eastwards towards Paddington, an neal 
advance through North Kensington is thro district 
that is already marked for demolition and arance 
The area is further of importance becaus« 's right 


on the boundaries of the L.C.C. town-plam 
for Holland Park and Ladbroke Grove. a: 
form an addition to that scheme. 

Further to the south the scheme, while us 
roads to as large an extent as possible, provic 
the closing of a number of streets that ar: 
necessary for general traffic and could be rep 


scheme 


shoul 


( Xisting 
also {01 
quite un- 
ned out 


of existence in the future. The Kensington Housing 
Association is now engaged in trying to get this schem 
adopted by the Borough Council and the London Count 


Council. 








THE FULHAM PLAN 

One very important result o 
the preparation of the Kensing- 
ton scheme was the fact that } 
the lead to another very 

Housing Association, i1 
the adjoining borough of Ful- 
ham, who also took up the ide: 
ofa plan. In this case the activ 
co-operation of the Chamber ¢ 


a 
ATER<LONDON 
| oe 2 Na ‘f a | 4 


Gave 
active 


Commerce was secured and 
matter therefore passed out 

the the Architects 
Unemployment Committee es 
cept inso far as they were able 


hands of 


prepare a perspective view of 01 
of the 


improvements suggested by 


Stet 


more important 


town-planner employed Int 


result a town-planning schen 


for the whole borough has bee 
prepared which was adopted « 








hk  oavghenc a town’s meetine held int 
own Hall and presided ove 
| by the Bishop of Kensington. 
| ° 
PHe BERMONDSEY PLAN 
One other town — planning 


scheme was carried out by U 
special Slum Clearance Com- 
mittee appointed by the Roy 
Institute of British Architects 
and presided over bv Maj 


[HE RELIEF MAP SHOWING THE POS! 


OF LONDON AERODROMES 
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Pur Monit. DesigNep ro DEMONsTRATE. HOotUsk CONSTRUCTION TO FIREMEN 
( 
( rv Barnes. ‘This took the form of a plan for the walk upon ina burning house. A model was also started 
rough of Bermondsey prepared in consultation with to illustrate the redevelopment of a typical inner London 
ocal authority. Apart from the suggestion that thre suburb. It is not yet complete, but shows the old 
rt n lines of the Southern Rathwayv out of London Victorian villas replaced by blocks of flats and garages, 
ridge that passed through the centre of the Borough the whole of the increased population having to be 
id eventually become a high-level roadway, the plan carried on the existing roads. 
finterest because it shows how by the addition ofa few He GREATER LONDON AREA 
‘ paratevery short lengths of roadway very Casmaaner- \ further dey ‘lopment of this work is also shown in the 
Ki eimprovements in the planning of the district can be ribiitecn ail comets of tu wants off dee Cheers 
eG London area in very high relief. A well-known firm of 
SELIEF MOpELS plasterers supplied the Architects’ Unemployment 
\turther activity undertaken was the preparation of Committee with six casts of the original model and it 
ls for special purposes. ‘Vhe first took the form of a has thus been possible to illustrate various stages in 
pical house in an urban street and was designed unde the growth of Greater London upon them. On 
direction of the Home Office lecturer on “Causes and two casts have been drawn first the Development 
om- Llects of Fires’? and has been used in lectures to voung of London at various periods in its history, and 
\ remen up and down the country. The model shows secondly, its communications to-day by rail and by air. In 
ect early the construction of floors and flues and is prac- the photograph of this model on page 794 the sites of exist- 
ible so that doors can be opened to illustrate what ing aerodromes are clearly indicated by circles round 
ppens to smoke rising from a fire in the basement. The them. Unfortunately no monochrome photograph can 
‘oors can be lifted up to show the construction underneath illustrate the map adequately and a visit to the exhibi- 
that firemen may have enough knowledge of construc- tion is the only way a complete idea can be obtained 
nto know which is the safest portion of the floor to of the potential value of this interesting piece of work. 
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Survey of the Heights of Buildings 


Another survey on a big scale which was compiled 
experimentally was to illustrate the height buildings 
by storeys. It was felt that this would likely 
an approximate idea of the buildings in the 
various parts of the county, 
idea was based originally on similar plans 
hon had been prepared for the City of Chicago, but it 
was found that the notation adopted 
there would not work very well over here, so a man was 
detailed to experiment and find out the 
conveying the necessary information simply and rapidly. 
The solution adopted in the end was quite ingenious. 
The average or “‘mean” height in taken 
as 4 and all buildings of that height coloured a 


to give 
density of 
and this has proved to be the 
‘ase. The 


soon system ol 


best means of 


storeys 


was 


were 


bright yellow; those of 3, 2 and 1 storeys were indicated 
by a range of three blues, Ze. light-prussi: in, medium- 


cobalt and dark-indigo, and i of 6, 7 and 8 storeys 
coloured in three ranges of red, 7.¢., seit crimson- 


} A special 


medium carmine and strong scarlet-lake. 
over the 


were 
lake, 


class was adopted for buildings up to and 


accepted Building Act figure of 100 feet. They were put 
in in black. 
Thus it can be seen at a glance when looking at the 


map whether a district is generally high or low in 


character. 
clearly is that on the whole 
density of occupation of the various districts must bh 
controlled in the future. 
they should not be allowed to 
density of occupation in that area. 
must have a proportionate amount of open space let! 
around them. And the widths of streets must be de- 
finitely related to the occupation of the neighbourhood 
and the amount of traffic it is possible for them to carr 
In the “Strip Drawings” section of the exhibition, which 
is described more fully later on, this point is driven home 
in striking fashion. Look, for instance, at the elevations 
of the buildings that lined the north side of Knights 
bridge and the Kensington High Road in 1811, and 
compare them with the elevation of the buildings (som 
of them well above the feet level) that line that 
street now (page 799). The general height of the buildings 
in the outer fringe of the county is still little more than 1! 
1811 and the model (also in the exhibition, 0 
the progress of redevelopment in a section of a north-wes 
suburb shows what might happen without rigorou 
control. 


increase the 
That is to say thes 


average 


100 


was In 


23 4me 1934 





The point which perhaps stands out most 
London is a low built city, 
and that it is imperative that the mass of rebuilding and 


If higher buildings are put up 
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The Strip Drawings 


TALLIS AND SALWAY 
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One of (ie most interesting surveys undertaken, and 
ye that is bound to increase in value greatly as years go 
».is the series of strip drawings of the elevations of the 
rincipal sireets in London. This work was started at the 

qwgestion of Professor Goodhart-Rendel, who had draw- 


vs made showing the present state of Piccadilly to illus- 


tealecture on that street which he gave at the R.I.B.A. 
March 1933.* For that occasion a starung point was 
ade with the ‘Tallis’ drawings of the north and south 
des of Piccadilly about the year 1820. This was en- 
weed to a scale of about 24 feet to the inch and measured 


etches to the same scale were then prepared of the 
me street as it Is to-day. 

Phe survey made by Tallis was more or less of a com- 
ercial speculation and he secured contributions towards 
swork, which was published to a very small scale, by 
arging a fee for entering the names of the proprietors of 
ie various businesses above their respective houses. 

some of his original booklets are on view at the exhibition 
ndsections of his drawings are reproduced on the follow- 

y pages in juxtaposition to the modern drawings of the 
me street fronts. 

fallis only completed his drawings of Piccadilly 
pproximately as far as Bond Street and St. James’s 

Street, but the modern drawings have been continued as 
ras Hvde Park Corner on the north side, covering 

sound which ‘Tallis avoided because, presumably, the 
kofcommercial buildings meant that he would derive 
srevenue from the drawings. ‘The sections when joined 
vether make an elevation over 18 feet long, which is 
rtainly unlike any other record that exists to-day of 
cadilly and is demonstrably of far greater interest than 
vy mere row of photographs would be. The buildings 
enotall measured drawings, but were sketched to scale 
the spot and checked at intervals by means of actual 
ile drawings of the more important ones. 

Although the scope of Tallis is limited to the com- 
ercial streets of the central areas similar nineteenth 
ntury elevational drawings exist showing other parts 
‘London, one of the most suiking being the representa- 
min colour of the north side of the roadway between 

Hyde Park Corner and Counters Bridge in 1811 made by 
seph Salway for the Kensington ‘Turnpike Trust. In 
odern language this means an elevation of the road 

m the old conduit to the west of Hyde Park Corner 
‘lar as the bridge over the railway at Addison Road 

Nation! Salway’s drawings (now in the British Museum 
‘re republished by the London ‘Topographical Society 
tween 1899 and 1903, and historical notes appeared on 
emin No. 3 of the London ‘Topographical Record for 

00. We may remark that so free was Salway from the 


“Published in the R.ILB.A. JourNaAL, Vel. 40 {1933). P. 355- 





particular commercial interests that restricted ‘Tallis’s 
work that he showed the entire length of the road, 
including hundreds of yards of garden walling with 
nothing but trees behind, as well as the plans of the 
houses on both sides of the road. It was decided to 
conunue the work Salway had begun and to extend 
the representations of Piccadilly right on as far west as 
possible. In the exhibition are drawings reaching the 
lodges of Holland House, omitting, however, some pari 
of the length of Hyde Park, since the unemployment fund 
could not admit Salway’s prodigality. The Albert 
Memorial was included, however. A tracing of Salway’s 
elevations is shown beneath the new elevations. ‘The 
changes in scale of the buildings of the Hyde Park Hotel 
by Archer and Green and the Royal Palace Hotel, 
Kensington, are perhaps the most striking of the altera- 
tions shown, both these modern structures exceed 100 
feet in height. 

Hyde Park was enclosed by a wall opposite St. 
George’s Hospital until 1828, when it was pulled down 
and replaced by railings. The old conduit house with 
its angular dome is almost the only feature that remains 
unaltered in both drawings. It was constructed about 
the year 1663. It supplied water to St. James’s Palace, 
not to Westminster Abbey as is constantly asserted. It 
is interesting to compare the row of houses called Park- 
side, to the west of the conduit, with the modern flats 
that have replaced most of them. In Salway’s survey 
on the site now occupied by a great block of flats will be 
noticed the Knightsbridge Chapel, at one time the 
virtual parish church of the district, which was known as 
the Church of the Holy Trinity when it was destroyed in 
1904. It was originally attached to a lazar house and a 
license to rebuild it was granted by Laud in 1629. It was 
rebuilt again in 1699 and enlarged yet again go years 
later, this being the building represented in Salway’s 
plan. 

A little to the West can be seen an inn known as the 
White Hart, pulled down in 1841 for the Albert Gate 
improvement. The court of this inn ran down to the 
bank of the stream here crossed by the bridge which 
gave the district its name. This stream formed the 
boundary between the parishes of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, and St. George’s, Hanover Square. Its prope1 
name was the Westbourne brook, from the parish of 
Paddington in which it started. West of the brook was 
another inn, the Fox and Bull, which rivalled the White 
Hart in antiquity. It was reconstructed about 1799 and 
in the eighteenth century was a place of fashionable 
resort. It was again rebuilt in 1836 and removed in 
1841. The next building of note called the Cannon 
Brewhouse took the place of a number of unsightly 


buildings in 1804. The huge wooden cannon that 
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tel is by Archer and Green, who also designed the large Embankment buildings known as Whitehall Court 
ther side of Albert Gate are by William Cubitt, the speculating contractor-architect who also built Belgrave Square and the 
large block of flats starting in No. II and ending in No. III is by Hart and Waterhouse 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


1811 + 1933-4 


. which read in the order shown by the numbering, give Knightsbridge in 1811 and to-day from a point to the west of the Hyde 
It has only been possible to identify the architects of a tew of the buildings. 


Ihe 


the bold, ponderous 




















lecorated its roof can clearly be seen on Salway’s 
lrawing. It was pulled down in 1841 and the site remained 
intenanted for 10 years. 

Another interesting “‘street-elevation”’ is that of White- 
all, obviously selected for delineation because of the 
lecision to proceed with the preparation of plans for a 
ge new block of Government offices that will finally 


weep away the last remaining houses that were erected 


m the site of the old Royal Palace. This decision of 


uurse will not entail the removal of the cellar that dates 


irom the time of Cardinal Wolsey, nor, of course, Inigo 


Jones’s Banqueting Hall. Unfortunately, it has not yet 
een possible to complete the companion drawing of the 
pposite side, though it has nearly all been set out in 
encil and part of it has been already traced. 

lhe value of these drawings has already been shown, 
ior when the Office of Works came to consider the prep- 
ation of a model of the areas surrounding the new 
duildings it was realised at once that these were the 


only complete records of the street. The whole of the 


material was of course available for the use of the model 
maker, 

Carlton House Terrace again provided a specially 
suitable subject for one of those elevations based on the 
competition drawing prepared by the late Sir Aston 


Webb for the Queen Victoria Memorial. ‘This was 
extended both eastwards and westwards to give sections 
through Buckingham Palace and the Admiralty Arch. 
Had such a drawing been available for the use of the 
Royal Fine Art Commission it would have been of very 
creat assistance in determining the effect of the new 
building in Carlton Gardens. 

Her Majesty the Queen was graciously pleased to 


accept a copy of this drawing which was mounted on a 
spring roller and enclosed within a box covered in blue 
morocco to give the appearance of an ordinary book. 
The Queen has been good enough to allow this gift 


to be shown at the exhibition. 

The proposed reconstruction of Adelphi ‘Terrace, a 
new road bridge at Charing Cross, and the new Govern- 
ment buildings in Whitehall Gardens suggested the 
Embankment as an obvious subject for a strip drawing. 
This has been completed from Blackfriars Bridge as fat 
as Charing Cross Bridge, and particulars have been 
taken of the principal buildings round Northumberland 
Avenue. 

St. James’s Square also was delineated and illustrates 
the difficulty of dealing even with town-planning powers 
of frontages in the hands of a number of different owners. 
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1 the buildings on the south of the Circus to St. J 
ing the last two vears and the : Tallis drawing of about 1840. 
Except for the Egyptian Hall, which was designed in 1812 by P. F. 
St. James’s Church by Wren none « - buildings shown by 
gyptian angularity in the shop front that has appeared on the site of Eygptian Ha 


. William Woodward, who was responsible for the building. 
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e architects of the present buildings with numbers above them are as follows: 


1. Thomas Verity; 2. Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A.; 3. John Gibson; 
; . John Robinson: 5. Alfred Waterhouse; 6. Sir James Pennethorne (The Geological Museum); 
Nic 7- Wren; &. Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A.; g. E. R. Robson; 
: 0. Cheston and Perkins: 11. Wimperis, Simpson and Guthrie; 12. Thrale Fell; 


13. William Woodward: 14. Ernest Runtz and Ford; 5. Belcher and Joass. 
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30stON House, CHIswicK SQUARE 


above) was built, it is stated, by Viscount Boston at the end of the seventeenth century 


at present used as a welfare centre 
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Measured Drawings 


When - work started and while experiments were 
in the town-planning surveys, it was neces- 
guy to devise some scheme to keep the men occupied, 
nd it was solved by putting them on to visiting and 
making records of the lesser known samples of seventeenth 
ind eighteenth century architecture in their own neigh- 
ourhoods. Only about half of this work is included in 
he exhibition and the drawings are supplemented, 
vithin the area of the County of London, by a series of 
hotographs trom the collection of the London County 
Council. All these drawings will be available as years go 
nfor the appropriate volumes of the Survey of London 
parish by parish) which is published jointly by the 
London County Council and the London Survey Com- 
mittee. One of the difficulties in the past has been to 
vcure such records of these smaller buildings. They 
ere rarely of sufficient interest for students to get down 
to them and there was always the risk that one or other 
ht be pulled down so that there would be no reliable 
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record when the volume came to be published. ‘This 
state of affairs is now being steadily rectified, though 
there is a surprising amount of material still un- 
recorded. 

An attempt was made to show extended groups or 
terraces of these houses wherever it was possible, the 
most notable to be seen in the exhibition being the 
typical rows at Hampstead and Stoke Newington and 
on Clapham Common. 

No other type of building is so liable to complete anni- 
hilation as small domestic building: the irresistible pres- 
sure of a city’s growth sooner or later overwhelms its 
polite, neat bourgeois suburbs, first by the migration of 
the original owners towards the country, leaving their 
houses for poorer owners and subject to decay slumwards, 
and finally by the growth from the centre of business and 
commercial buildings which enhances the values and 
turns domestic sites to more profitable uses. It is clearly 
the duty of planners to control this development and the 
surveys which have been described are contributions to 
that work, but it is no less the duty of others to keep 
proper records of what has passed away in the course of 
changes. The buildings recorded by the R.I.B.A. draw- 
ings would well-nigh universally be acknowledged as 
good; their qualities can be of use. even after the build- 
ings have gone, as examples of good civic design which 
have somethine to teach modern architects and even 
modernists. The dull functional reason is only one of 
many: these records of old buildings are also the ances- 
tral portraits of modern London. He is a very dull wit 
who questions the worth of his family pictures because 
they have no practical lessons to teach, or even because 
they are not of great cash value. The human grand- 
parents, uncles and aunts of the modern world have, as 
it were, an intrinsic face value which can pass unques- 
tioned, and so have architectural ancestors. 

It is surprising that many buildings of considerable 
importance in central London have been left unmeasured 
until to-day. Outstanding omissions before the R.I.B.A. 
surveyors got to work were the beautiful houses on the 
west side of Dean’s Yard, Westminster, which are now to 
be demolished to make way for a new and finer Church 
House, and the canon’s houses in Amen Court, St. Paul’s, 
or Clifford’s Inn, which is also to go under an “‘improve- 
ment’ scheme. 

The houses measured and exhibited are too numerous 
for description here, but a few typical examples are illus- 
trated to show, among other things, the simple and 
effective stvle of draughtsmanship which has been used 
throughout. The catalogue of the exhibition contains 
full notes on each of the buildings. 
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s. 17 AND 18 Vicrorta Park SQUARE (opposite) are early eighteenth-century houses overlooking the green that must once have formed the 


nucleus of the village which until 1743 was a hamlet of Stepney. 


{HE SPANIARDS INN (above) is the famous inn on Spaniards Road, which runs across the highest part of Hampstead Heath; the charming little 


“Chinoiserie” stable on the right was demolished less than a year ago to make room for a car park entrance! 


[he houses are now used as a social club 
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Synthesis in Architecture : The Contemporary Process 
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A Pusuic INAUGURAL LECTURE DELIVERED IN THE UNIVERSITY 2 MARCH 192. 
34 


R. VICE-CHANCELLOR, Ladies’ and 

Gentlemen, the art of architecture in Western 

civilisation is passing through a phase not less 
critical than that which may be observed in other fields 
of thought and activity. Weare faced with the sharpest 
conflicts of professional opinion and with diversities of 
practice that refuse to be reconciled. It would seem 
urgently necessary, therefore, to seek for the causes that 
have produced this situation, to trace the steps by which 
the present position has been reached, and to attempt to 
clarify the issues with which we are now confronted. 

At this stage in the development of our art I would 
make no apology for offering certain elementary observa- 
tions On its immediate and ultimate aims. 

If we except such special instances as are exemplified 
in commemorative monuments and in compositions of a 
scenic order, we find that the vast majority ofarchitectural 
works have first to satisfy practical needs. To that 
extent architecture may be said to share with building a 
common object. But its aims go altogether beyond the 
aims of building. Architecture has not simply to meet 


requirements of use in an efficient manner: it has 1 
interpret those requirements expressively and— wit! 
ImMagmation. 

Because in the main it does and must serve practic 
ends, architecture has sometimes been denied its prope! 
status. It has been argued that it cannot rightly b 
regarded as a fine art since by its very nature it is not 
free. ‘Vhe conditions controlling it are, on this assumpuon, 
regarded as so restricting the architect that. whilst h 
may exercise a considerable measure of skill and ingenw- 
ity, he does so only as a craftsman working to a give! 
programme and not as a genuinely creative artist. Buti 
this view not only architectural but all artistic activity 
is misconceived. ‘To begin with, it implies that in the fin 
arts the creative faculty is not called upon to accept 
practical restrictions: above all, that in those arts iti 
and must be free to choose its own subjects. But ever 
art is in fact bound to observe the inherent limitations 0! 
the material with which it deals: and apart from that, the 
arts of painting and of sculpture were never more 
vigorous than when they accepted an external discipline 
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mly dictated not only the theme of a work but 


that comi 
:, size, cost and even the general manner of its 


its positic } 


weatment. It is indeed the detachment of so much of 


nainting and sculpture from any practical programme 
during the last hundred years that has threatened to be 
the death: of both arts. Happily, however, we are 
beginning to see an end to the production ofinnumerable 
easel and pedestal works designed for no definite purpose 
and unrelated to any conceivable setting. 

In the practice of any art there will be occasions when 
the conditions to be observed seriously prejudice or 
even altogether stultify the artist’s work. Such occasions 
undeniably arise in architecture. Restrictions due to the 
shape and contours of a particular site, the requirements 
of the accommodation to be placed on it and the 
restraints imposed by external factors may by themselves 
or in combination be so rigid and intractable that they 
prevent the architect from effectually exercising his 
power as a designer. The experience is not uncommon. 
But. if from that fact we conclude that architecture should 
be freed from its close association with utility and from the 
control the association implies, we misunderstand the 
nature of the art. 

fo the architect a programme of practical needs 
is the basic material without which he has nothing to 
work upon. The conditions those needs impose are 
normally a stimulus to his creative faculty, giving it 
direction. He does not regard them as_ presenting 
bstructions, but rather as revealing opportunities. The 
circumstance that the subjects of architecture are 
dictated subjects again is accepted without resentment 
by the architect. Nor does it in any way impair the 
claims of architecture to occupy its exalted position in the 
hierarchy of the arts. Not only in painting and sculpture 
do we find abundant precedents for the production of 
great works to prescribed programmes: the same 
evidence is afforded by literature and music. With 
wchitecture the custom is merely carried further: 
virtually all its subjects are prescribed. 

When we analyse the process of architectural design 
itreveals itself'as a complex activity. First as planning, it 
isconcerned with the arrangement of the accommodation 
and circulation of buildings, with the lay-out of their 
external settings and approaches and with the ordering 
of the relationship of buildings to each other. In certain 
limited categories of architectural works—chiefly those 
commemorative and scenic monuments to which I have 
already referred—planning may only be engaged with 
the external form and with the entourage of the subject. 
Such instances are relatively few, however. Most 
architectural programmes presuppose internal planning. 
Next, design is occupied with construction. All archi- 
tecture depends upon the use of structural materials for 
is realisation: their capacities and limitations determine 
the manner in which space is enclosed and divided, the 
methods by which voids are spanned and loads carried. 
Without the resources of construction architecture could 
not exist: yet Construction constitutes only its means, not 
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its end. In addition to planning and construction, 
architectural design comprehends the employment of 
various applied sciences. Heating, ventilation, lighting 
and acoustics are amongst those that come within its 
scope: and each of them may influence, in some circum- 
stances may profoundly influence, both planning and 
construction. Finally, architectural design may be con- 
cerned with the application of surfacing materials, with 
colour and with the decorative possibilities of craft work 
and of painting and sculpture. All these can be distin- 
guished in analysis as separate provinces and each pre- 
sents its own field of study. But in the practice of 
architectural design in its fullest sense planning, con- 
struction, equipment and the rest are fused into one 
organic whole. The process of design is then in effect a 
synthetic process. When architecture is so conceived, 
plan reacts on construction and construction on plan. 
Equipment may modify or even determine the manner in 
which ideas of plan and of structure are developed: 
whilst surface treatment, colour and decoration are 
factors again whose effects are visualised not in the last 
stages of the work but from its inception. Design thus 
comprehensively understood presupposes more than 
merely thinking in three dimensions: it assumes that the 
diverse elements comprised in an architectural pro- 
gramme shall each be given their due weight and that all 
shall be correlated in the formal synthesis of the whole. 

It is a commonplace of the text-books that architecture 
inevitably reflects the civilisation of its time, that it 
reveals, in so far as such things may be transmitted 
through the medium of a visual art, the nature and 
needs of that civilisation, the resources at its disposal, 
its values and the ideas that permeate its thought and 
direct its activities. Now this architecture can only 
do in any truly significant fashion when the major forms 
in which it manifests itself arise directly and clearly out 
of contemporary requirements and when in satisfying 
those requirements it exploits appropriately the technical 
resources that are available at the time. ‘That truth is 
illustrated by all the genuinely expressive works of the 
great periods of the past, by all that is most vital in the 
architecture of ancient Greece and of Imperial Rome, 
of the Middle Ages and of the Renaissance. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century, however, 
other directions were given to the development of the 
art: it was set upon courses that tended to make it less and 
less concerned with the acceptance and imaginative 
interpretatien of contemporary needs and more and 
more preoccupied with issues of anarcheological order; 
with the superficial imitation or adaptation of styles 
remote and long since dead, with compositions in which 
scholarship and ingenuity were offered as a substitute 
for creative power. 

From the middle of the eighteenth century to the 
beginning of the twentieth the eyes of most architects in 
Europe were turned to the past and from one or other of 
the architectural conventions of the past they sought to 
draw their inspiration. An enthusiasm for theachievements 
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of a previous age is not a unique phenomenon in the his- 
tory ofarchitecture. For the architects of the Renaissance 


the monuments of Imperial Rome and che doctrines of 


Vitruvius had an importance that could hardly be over- 
stated. Yet however sedulously they measured the 
architectural remains of antiquity and however greaily 
they venerated the Vitruvian text, in the great majority 
of their works they addressed tnemselves to the problems 
of their time and in fusing the formal ccnventions of 
Rome with the still living traditicns of Medizwval and 
Byzanuine practice gave tc the world a new architecture 
which could and did adequately express the spirit and 
conditions of the age. 

In its first manifestations the retrospective tendency 
which began to mark European architecture early in the 
second half of the eighteenth century might be said to 
recall the more academic essays of the Renaissance: it 
Was a conscious reversion to original sources, first to 
Roman and then to Greek. Even when the Romantic 
Movement impelled architects next to attempt a Gothic 
revival the motives that prompted them might be com- 
pared with those of the pioneers of the quattrocento. They 
were still in all sincerity seeking to base their practice 
upon what they believed to be the noblest models of the 
past. But whereas in the Renaissance the form of archi- 
tectural works was primarily determined by their plan- 
ning and construction, in both of which the requirements 
and technical knowledge of the age were controlling 
factors, in the revivalist phases of lat 
nineteenth century architecture external forms became 
ever less related both to contemporary programmes and 
to structural technique, and in consequence organi 
synthesis in design broke down. 

Though rationally integrated architecture of a simple 
Georgian or vernacular kind was still being produced 
chiefly in the domestic field—the great body of our 
practitioners during the nineteenth century rallied under 
the banners of one or other of two opposing schools, the 
classic and the medieval. The record of the conflict 
between them is one of furious disputation concerning 
matters that had little enough to do with the real busi- 
ness of their art. Jn that great battle of the styles the 
merits of the Gothic shaft, vault and spire were pitted 
against those of the Classic column, entablature and 
pediment. Moral, patriotic, religious and literary argu- 
ments were employed further to obscure issues that were 
already sufficiently confused. To the more ardent 
spirits of the profession and of the lay public alike, 
architecture ceased in any authentic sense to present 
itself as architecture at all. It became instead an affair 
of styles. Individual work was judged to be good or bad 
primarily according to the nature of the extraneous 
associations evoked by the style in which it was carried 
out. If the style were right the designer’s skill in manipu- 
lating the forms and decoration of the convention he had 
selected might then, and only then, be properly 
appraised. 

The outcome of this curious interlude in the history of 


eighteenth and of 


our art was for us the inevitable British ¢ , ipromise 


Toward the end of the nineteenth century ’ fury of 
the combatants had largely spent itself ar general 
agreement was more or less tacitly reached tha: the form: 
of the Classic styles might most appropriate! applied 
to secular work, but that for religious occasion. mediaya 
architecture was best fitted to provide cceptable 
prototypes. 

But whilst the performers in the drama which ended 
thus tamely had occupied the front of the stage, the real} 
significant action was all the time taking place at th 
back. Screened by the drop-scenes before which the 
principal protagonists in the somewhat uncertain and 


confusing light of the Seven Lamps had posiured and 
declaimed so vigorously, events of far greate: mport for 
the future of architecture were occurring. Of this fact th 
caste and the audience remained for the most part 
equally unaware until what had been happening literal 
behind the scenes began to force itself to the front and 
obtrude upon their reluctant and unsy mpatheti 
attention. 

The developments, whose implications could no 


indefinitely be ignored, were briefly these. First, ther 
had been far-reaching changes in the programmes oj 
architecture. The latter had tended to increase ji: 


complexity in direct response to the demands of a 
civilisation itself becoming progressively more con- 
plicated. Where previously the functions of building 
and the standards of comfort and hygiene had caused 
their planning to be relatively simple, it was now : 
process involving elaborate organisation. Furthermore. 
the range of programmes was being continually extended, 
again a consequence of extensions in the activities and 
interests which these programmes were intended t 
serve. New subjects were coming into existence and 
calling for effective architectural embodiment. Fo: 
some of these subjects precedents of a sort might be 
found : in such cases they had developed out of more 
elementary programmes and had acquired a separati 
identity in so doing. As typical we may distinguish th 
large hotel, the departmental store and the commercial 
office building, whose embryonic antecedents were 
respectively the inn, the shop and the counting house 
Here and in other instances the elaboration of the original 
theme by the multiplication of its parts and by accretions 
of various kinds had resulted in creating what were 
virtually new programmes in architecture. In addition, 
subjects presented themselves which were  wholl 
unconnected with anything evolved in the past, subjects 
for which no precedents could be cited. Railwa' 
stations, special types of factories and mills, power and 
lighting stations generating steam, gas and later elec- 
tricity were among the more conspicuous examples. As 
our scientific and mechanical civilisation developed the 
category of authentically new programmes was con- 
tinuously enlarged. ‘To-day it includes such subjects 4 
terminal bus stations, multifloor garages, broadcasting 
centres and airports. But before these more recent 
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additions \o the list the number of new programmes was 
in the niieteenth century already considerable and in 
each migi:t have been recognised the portent of a new age. 

The changes that were taking place in what we may 
call the subject-matter of architecture were in them- 
selves enough to challenge the adequacy of the accepted 


waditions of design, whether those traditions were classic 
or medieval. But other changes equally important were 
lso occurring in the structural resources and technique 


dis 
of the art. New materials were coming into use and old 


materials were being employed in new ways. Methods of 


building, not hitherto imagined, were becoming estab- 
lished practice. First iron and then steel members were 
introduced into the main fabric of buildings. The 
economic possibilities of steel framing rapidly caused it 


« be relied upon to afford the structural skeleton of 


nearly all large buildings—though for the most part that 
skeleton was regarded very much as one that at any cost 
must be kept in the cupboard. Nevertheless, as the 
capacities of steel frame construction—its strength, light- 
ness, flexibility and the smallness of its bulk—were 
realised, the tasks imposed upon it were constantly in- 
creased, until it came to be depended upon to carry not 
merely the floors but the roofs of buildings, so that all that 
was expected of the external walls was that they should 
be able to support themselves. ‘The association of fagades 


with the structure behind them was reduced to one of 


contact only. 

With the advent of reinforced concrete there returned 
inanew form a material which had fallen out of the front 
rank of the structural resources of architecture since the 
days of the Roman Empire. Concrete now emerged once 
more as a primary material, but this time provided with 
an armature of steel rods or steel wire mesh. Thus re- 
inforced, its bulk could be greatly reduced and it could 
be used not only for posts, beams, cantilevers, braces and 


other constructural forms, but advantage could be taken of 


its plastic or, more strictly speaking, ductile properties to 
fuse walls, floors and roof into one homogeneous struc- 
ture. Again, however, if the subject were thought to 
justify architectural treatment, whatever work might be 
allocated to reinforced concrete had for long to be per- 
formed by it with a discreet reserve amounting to 
secrecy. 

Glass had already become available in large sheets and 
in consequence had added one more disturbing faccor to 
asituation that, as it was, contained too many embarrass- 
ments for chose anxious to maintain the fictions of what 
they conceived to be polite architecture. But clients 
would not be denied and shopkeepers were especially 
insistent in their resolve to exploit the opportunities for 
lisplay which uninterrupted sheets of glazing could offer. 
When all argument failed and no restriction of the window 
rea for the carrying down of solid visible supports was 
ceptable, the position for the Classic or the Mediaeval 
chitect was undeniably difficult. Escape from it, how- 
ver, was found in a gentleman’s agreement that in the 


ia . : : 
iopping streets of towns honest, heavily moulded archi- 
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tecture should not be expected below the heads of the 
shop windows. Style began at the first floor level. 

Developments in equipment were the third group of 
factors now capable of influencing architectural design 
as profoundly as changes in programme or in structural 
technique. Systems of central heating, as they were im- 
proved, made it possible to dispense altogether with the 
numerous separate fireplaces and flues which had for 
centuries been normal features of interior planning. The 
problems involved in the economic assemblage of flues 
and in providing for their continuity could be eliminated. 
Whole floors might be freed of all obstructions except 
those formed by the stanchions of the steel framing, so 
that interior divisions might be established solely with 
reference to actual requirements of space; and _ these 
divisions might themselves be adjustable, giving further 
elasticity in arrangement. Interior planning thus ac- 
quired a high degree of potential flexibility at a time 
when the increasingly varied and variable needs of archi- 
tectural programmes made such a gain extraordinarily 
valuable—assuming that intelligent advantage were taken 
ofit. But, even in the least domestic subjects, the fireplace, 
and particularly the monumental fireplace, died hard, 
and as a feature of interior design it was generally re- 
tained, though its consoles and overmantel might frame 
a source of heat that made so elaborate a setting both 
unnecessary and inappropriate. 

Central heating did more than point the way toward 
a liberation of the plan in architecture. Properly dis- 
tributed and controlled, it could ensure an equable tem- 
perature throughout every part of a building. This in 
its turn permitted the use of larger windows and the 
better lighting of interiors. Previously accepted ratios of 
solid to void in external architecture were in consequence 
deprived of a large part of their practical justification. 
They persisted, notwithstanding. 

Mechanical ventilation and lighting by gas and elec- 
tricity as well as advances in plumbing and sanitation 
opened up possibilities in compact planning which were 
more readily appreciated, though the restrictions of obso- 
lete bye-laws sull prevent their full realisation in this 
country. Lastly, the hydraulic and later the electric lift 
came to make the many-storied building practicable both 
for living and working purposes and was thus the effec- 
tive though unacknowledged cause of results which 
might be regretted but which, in their more emphatic 
manifestations, could not be ignored. 

The response of architects to the interplay of all these 
changes in programme, structure and equipment was no 
doubt far from creditable either to the receptivity or to 
the initiative of the profession. But too much may be 
made of the fact that in England it was actually left to an 
enterprising designer of greenhouses to create in the 
Crystal Palace the one large structure that honestly 
attempted to give logical architectural expression to a 
contemporary subject. ‘The age which saw the increasing 
application of mechanical power to industry and trans- 
pori, the substitution of the locomotive for the horse, and 
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the steamer for the sailing ship, as well as the prodigious 


quickening in communication brought about by the 
electric telegraph, was also one in which ideas of utility 
became generally dissociated from those of beauty. In 
the realm of architecture an unfortunate distinction was 
established between practical and esthetic problems, 
with the result that not only was internal structure di- 
vorced from external form, but whole categories of sub- 


jects came to be regarded as lying within the sphere of 
g 


competence of engineers rather than of architects; and 
the latter, if consulted at all, were invited only to add 
decorative trimmings to work whose main lines had been 
predetermined without reference to anything but the 
satisfaction of practical needs. Whilst architects were 
themselves to blame for this state of affairs, so also were 


those who commissioned them. For in the nineteenth 
century still more even than to-day, clients were in the 
main definitely in favour of the reproduction of the work 
of the past. They sought in architecture not less than 


in literature, an escape from the present. 
atter half of the nine- 


t 


Such revolt as did occur in the 
teenth century against the dominant tendencies of the 
time took the form of the Arts and Crafts Movement. 
That movement failed to achieve its ultimate objects 
because its leaders misconceived the fundamental 
nature of architecture, because they were largely inspired 
by fear of machinery, and because they mistook symptoms 


for causes. Believing that architecture was decorated 
building and that only decoration carried out by hand 
had true virtue, they too turned their faces to the past 
and saw in the revival of the crafts the salvation of the 
art. But the traditions of hand craftsmanship, which 
had first been disintegrated by eclectic tashion in 


architecture and were now being superseded by mechani- 
cal techniques, were not to be resuscitated through the 


well-intentioned efforts of amateurs to do laboriously 
by hand what was too often either not wanted or was 
wanted in a form and quantity that could be better 
supplied by machinery. In any case, as a contribution 
to the really vital problems of contemporary architecture, 
such gestures were of small consequence Ihe surtace 
and incidental accessories of architectural works might 
be affected. Fresh interest might be given to wall 


papers, furniture, fabrics, metal work, painted glass and 
tiles and a greater respect shown for the dignity of 


materials. Organic design in architecture, design em- 
bodying the subjects and using the means proper to its 
own time was scarcely advanced one _ jot [hose 
architects who were associated with the movement 
declined to master the technical resources of a scientific 
age and to make them the instruments of fine design. 
And in declining, in withdrawing from the conditions 
governing effective work and influence, they abdicated 


their responsibilities. Whatever their motives, thei 
action was for all practical purposes a defeatist action. 

As a whole, the profession did not, however, become 
very deeply implicated in the Arts and Crafts Movement. 
If it had generally accepted the ideals of handcrafts- 


manship, the opportunities for practice gi cn to jt 
members would necessarily have been mor 1d more 
restricted. But most architects preferred in \ ng ways 
and degrees to avail themselves of the me ns which 
applied science placed at their disposal, whilst all the 
time concealing what they had done unde» an jnex. 
pressive and irrelevant dressing of period f s. Taw 
de force of misdirected skill were performed masking 
steel frame and reinforced concrete structu: V stone 
columns, arches and monumental mason: but the 
results were works of sterile ingenuity rather than oj 


living art. As increasing reliance came to be placed on 
the inner structural framing of buildings the external 
envelope was no longer required even to support itsel 
The stone work of a highly articulated facade could 
either be carried on, or actually suspended trom, steel 
beams and brackets. ‘To facilitate these possibilities 
and in the general interests of economy, the weight ot 
the elevation could be reduced by making the stones 
of which it was composed very thin. For solidity was not 
really wanted—only the illusion of solidity. If the pro- 
priety of such practice were questioned, the precedents 
of Classic and Medieval architecture were cited: in 
both, it was pointed out, structural features were often 
used solely for their decorative or pattern value when 
they were not functionally necessary. But the cases 
were scarcely analogous. ‘The applied columns and 
pilasters of Roman and Renaissance buildings, the blind 
arcading, ornamental buttresses and panel tracery ol 
Romanesque and Gothic work echoed forms that else- 
where were employed structurally; they were part of the 
surface modelling of walls that assisted in the support oi 
the fabric. ‘That could not be said of stone screens whos 
forms were totally unrelated to those of the structure they 
disguised, screens which pretended to discharge structural 
functions but which at the best carried only their own 
weight and at the worst had themselves to be carried. 
Only in a superficial and misleading sense could the 
term “traditional” be applied to mimetic architecture 
of this kind. 

When external form had so little to do with what lay 
behind it, it was not altogether surprising that architects 
should in all good faith be invited to add stylistic features 
and trappings to bridges and other works designed by 
engineers and be expected thus simply to transmute 
these things into architecture. Though they might 
protest with indignation that their art was not an affait 
of applied ornament, but was concerned with the ex- 
pressive shaping of structure itself, their own practice 
could be quoted against them. They had brought 
architecture to a condition in which its nature and 
objects might well be misunderstood. 

Phe position which had been reached by the beginning 
of the twentieth century was indeed one that exhibited 
extraordinary anomalies. Programmes had _ change¢ 
in many Cases out of all recognition and new programmes 
had come into existence. Structural technique had bee! 


revolutionised and developments in equipment ha 
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opened new possibilities. Of all this architects had 
been obliged to take account in their work; yet it is 
clear that whilst they did so, they thought of nearly every 
architectural subject as presenting two separate and 
distinct aspects, the practical and the aesthetic. To 
satisfy the practical requirements of the programme they 
were prepared to employ contemporary methods, but 
jor its aesthetic interpretation they turned to models that 
had been evolved in response to the needs of the past. 
And as ; ; 
examples to meet all the more recent Contingencies some 
very curious transpositions were effected. Commercial 
skyscrapers masqueraded as Gothic cathedral towers 
or as incredibly inflated Venetian campanili, depart- 
mental stores were invested with the external attributes 
of royal palaces and water tanks assumed the outward 
semblance of mausolea. Essential structure was nearly 
everywhere cloaked under period forms, endless trouble 
being taken to dress in some sort of historical costume 
even the most recently invented elements of mechanical 
and other equipment. Lift doors were made to recall the 
metal screens of Spanish Renaissance chapels, radiators 
were secreted behind pierced panels bearing traditional 
relief decoration that suggested anything but heating, 
and electric light fittings reproduced every known species 
of torch, oil and candle holder from antiquity to the 
and of the Georgian period. 

A decisive reaction to this state of affairs was urgently 
necessary if European architecture were to recover its 
integrity and to become again a vehicle through which 
what was most vital and characteristic in the spirit 
of its time might be appropriately expressed. Before 
she close of the nineteenth century the first obvious 
tigns of dissatisfaction were already evident. At the 
outset they sometimes took forms which suggested that 
the mistakes of the Art and Craft movement were to 
be repeated. ‘Too much attention was concentrated upon 
reforms in detail and decoration and this tended to 


obscure the real objectives toward which a minority of 


architects were now beginning consciously to advance. 

If we look for the first significant results of the move- 
ment that has come to dominate European architecture 
to-day we find them in isolated works distributed widely 
over many countries. A school of art in Glasgow, a town 
hall in Copenhagen, an exchange in Amsterdam, a 
departmental store in Berlin, flats in Paris, a post office 
savings bank in Vienna—these were amongst the early 


essays, and in all of them we see at least some measure of 


release from the fetters of stylistic tyranny. Inevitably 
there was much that was naive and crude in the initial 
efforts of architects to free themselves from the outworn 
conventions in which they had been trained: and in- 
evitably, too, the results of their efforts were widely 
different. Approaching the great adventure as they did 
irom divergent angles, these architects were bound to 
exhibit in their work the individual predispositions which 
they brought to it. Nevertheless, whatever the short- 
comings and inconsistencies of their practice, its effect 
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was profound. From the revolt they initiated there has 
developed what is to-day comprehensively termed the 
modern movement in architecture, a movement too 
varied in its character and achievements to be identi- 
fied with the name of any individual architect or theorist, 
and too vigorous to submit to the prescriptions of any 
doctrinaire group. In the best, the most intelligent work 
which it has produced, the practical requirements of 
contemporary building programmes are accepted in all 
their implications and the technical resources now avail- 
able are exploited to the full. The new architecture does 
more than merely accept those requirements and re- 
sources ; it draws its inspiration from them, and in so 
doing seeks to express fittingly the characteristics of our 
civilisation. Architecture conceived in this spirit and on 
these terms has no longer the air of an anachronism in a 
world permeated by the influences of applied science, a 
world of telephones, motor-cars, aeroplanes and wireless. 
It has become again a medium through which the life of 
its time is given significant artistic form. 

In modern—or, as it might more appropriately be 
called, rational—architecture, the approach to the solu- 
tion of any given problem is primarily logical. The shape 
and size of rooms, of halls and corridors, the source and 
amount of light each requires, the horizontal and vertical 
relation which every element should bear to every other, 
are determined wholly on the assumption that the 
maximum efficiency must be secured. Once that stan- 
dard of judgment is adopted, subjects of the most ancient 
lineage are apt to present themselves in a new light. Not 
what looks best but what works best becomes the basis of 
study in design. And it is by the direct architectural 
statement of the subject, by the realisation of the pro- 
gramme in the most straightforwad and explicit form 
that the purpose of a work is expressed. 

The constructional aspect of design assumes now an 
importance which it has not had since the medieval 
period. Architecture is freed from the inhibitions that 
have so long caused the facts, even the major facts, of 
structure to be concealed. At once it regains thereby 
something of its former integrity. It is revitalised as much 
by this as by the stimulus which the new structural 
technique is able to impart to it. Vertical supports are 
permitted to reveal themselves in their true dimensions 
and in conjunction with light adjustable partitions give 
to architectural planning an openness and flexibility that 
it has never hitherto possessed. Cantilevered construc 
tion and the parabolic arch further increase elasticity in 
design. Flat fireproof roofs, affording potential terrace 
and garden space, replace the complication of timber 
roofing. A thin insulating envelope, required only to 
keep out the weather and maintain interior temperature, 
is frankly supported on or suspended from the framing 
of the interior fabric. So rapidly have our ideas been 
modified as to the degree of apparent solidity required 
from architectural form that the external faces of build- 
ings are no longer expected to assume the massive bulk 
associated with the stone architecture of the past. Nor 
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is any attempt made to impose proportions originating 
in stone upon structures in which metal either by itself or 
in combination with another material carries the main 
loads. Spans of great width between relatively slender 
and short uprights produce proportional relationships of 
a new order, and these are accepted without reserva- 
tion. When the advantages to be gained demand its 
employment, glass may be used for the whole of the 
external sheathing of a building. Walls of whatever 
material they are constructed, whether of thin stone 
slabs, of brickwork, of composite substance or of glass, 
tend in effect to be regarded simply as _ protective 
membranes wherever the real structural work of the 
support is wholly sustained by interior framing. 
Materials throughout are accepted for what they are, and 
the manner in which they are used is plainly shown. 


] 


Neither cement nor concrete is required to pretend that 


they are stone: and stone itself, when it is employed 
superficially, reveals that fact by the manner of its 
jointing. Finally, the capacities of metal alloys assist 
further in reducing the weight and body of construction 
generally. Lightness becomes one of the dominant 
characteristics of modern architecture: and if as a result 
much of it seems to lack the quality of permanence, 


that is precisely because it embodies in logical form pro- 
grammes that under the inescapable influence of scien- 
tific invention are themselves still in a state of flux 

The place which equipment occupies irchitecture 
to-day is without precedent. As the demands of our age 
for healthy conditions of living and working, for greate1 
convenience, comfort and efficiency, have steadily risen, 
and as mechanical invention has responded to those 
demands and helped even to create them, equipment has 
established greater and greater claims to be considered 
in design. At first, in revivalist architecture such claims 
were treated as of very subordinate consequence. 
Whatever provision might have to be made to meet 
them, they were dealt with when every other issue of 
id been settled. 


planning and formal composition | 
Later, in the interests of the better organisation of the 
work, they were foreseen and provided for at an earlier 
stage; but equipment was still for the most part regarded 
as something to be fitted Nntoa predet rmined layout. 
In the architecture of the modern movement a higher 


value is attached to it. Its apparatus, built-in fittings, 
lifts, radiators, ventilating grills, fans, ducts and tubing, for 
example, are thought of from the outset as potential 
constituents of design and, where their position and 
importance justify it, interest is focused upon them and 
their form given prominence. In this they illustrate 
the basic principle of the new architecture, which relies 
for its effects primarily upon the way in which it takes 
and treats things of use. 

As this architecture has freed itself from the decorative 
imposition of the structural features of past styles, so it 
has dispensed with the mouldings which are part of the 
detailed articulation of those styles. It has become an 


affair of plain surfaces and clear-cut profiles. On that 
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account, and because of the general lightnes its con- 
struction, it has been described as the archi cture of 
economy: but this description may be misin «preted 
It is true that the financial stringency ef rec-nt years 
has affected all building, not least the work produced 
under the influence of the modern movement. Lut before 
the war, in a time of prosperity, the new ar: hitecture 
had already established its formal charactvristics 0 
simplicity and precision. ‘The economy ch dis. 
tinguished it is the economy of logic, of dit means 
applied toward clearly defined ends. 

There are and will always be occasions wiien some 
degree of richness in architectural design is desired 
Since period ornament and any considerable mount oj 


elaborate detail involving much hand labour are alik 
out of place in an age of machinery, other resources must 


be brought into play to satisfy an esthetic need that js 
permanent. ‘This is done in the new architecture chief 
by colour, by textured surfaces and fine veneers and, to; 


lesser extent, by the use of glass and polished metal 
And where an especial concentration of interest is called 
for, decorative painting and sculpture are employed 
When to all these we add electric flood and strip lighting. 
it would seem that the means whereby architecture may 
be effectively enriched to-day are not necessarily inferior 
to those which it formerly employed. 

In the creative processes of contemporary design by 
which the parts and details of a work are knit together 
in one coherent organism, we are witnessing the ap- 
plication of the principles that underlie all vital archi- 
tecture. Necessarily, the process does not always suc- 
ceed in its aim of achieving a synthesis that is com- 
pletely expressive. It is a frequent and justifiabl 
criticism of much modern work that it fails to differentiate 
sufficiently between the characters of its subjects. Too 
many buildings embodying different programmes look 
too much alike. That, however, is unavoidable in the 
experimental phase through which we are passing 
Partly it is due to the fact that our conceptions of the 
character appropriate to particular subjects have beet 
largely determined by the stylistic décor in which thes 
subjects have appeared. Stripped of their porticos, 
arcades, pilasters, entablatures, pediments and all th 
paraphernalia of their make-up and reduced to essentia 
cubic masses, they no longer have the attributes by which 
they were formerly recognised. Partly the failure is due 
the fact that there has not yet been time for the new mass 
expressions of architectural programmes to establis! 
characteristic distinctions. Meanwhile, we are chiefly con- 
scious of a new technique giving a general impressiol 
of similarity that overrides in effect everything else. _ 

Chough we continually hear of ‘the modern stvle 
in architecture the term is meaningless. There is anc 
can be as yet no modern style. Even allowing for th 
rapidity with which ideas are now communicated an 
influences transmitted, style in architecture will always 
be a thing relatively slow in its development. It is mn 
outcome of experience, collective and cumulative, 
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result of < protracted process of trial and error in which 
innume? 
thus have the forms ofa consistent convention 
ture ever been evolved. And we are but at the 
beginniny of our own task in this direction. 
At present we have to recognise that we are in the 
initial stages of a period that is above everything else 


time. O1 
in archit 


one of transition. We may console ourselves by reflecting 
that there have already been two such periods in the 
history of European architecture, one between the 


breakdown of Roman 
Medieval. the other when the forms of Gothic art were 
ing superseded by those of the Renaissance. To expect 


that modern architecture, developing at a time of 


uncertainty and confusion, should escape falling into 
error and extravagance would be absurd. It has suffered 
and is suflering severely from the follies of enthusiasts 
and charlatans, from those who in violent recoil from 
the old sentimental view of architecture, profess no 
longer to regard themselves as artists and consider that 
they are justified in perpetrating all manner of arbitrary 
crudities in the name of efficiency. Structural exhibition- 
ism, the use of materials, particularly concrete and glass, 
in ways that are reasonable neither economically nor 
esthetically, ineptitude and affectation in ornament 
all these and other excesses may be charged against 
professed exponents of modernism. But these failings 
are incidental to the new movement and affect neither 
the validity of the theory on which it is based nor the 
worth of the serious work which it has produced. 

However strong national patriotisms may be and how- 
evermuch they may encourage the promotion of exclusive 
cultures, thescientific and technological factors which have 
moulded and are moulding our civilisation operate with- 
out respect to political or national frontiers. ‘The new 
architecture is cosmopolitan because it is largely the pro- 
duct of those factors and because it meets needs that are 
becoming increasingly general. From this, however, it 
does not follow that national idiosyncrasies will fail to 
leave their impress upon it as it develops. On the con- 
trary, it would seem reasonable to assume that in course 
of time they will assert themselves as they have always 
done in the past. If we take the example of our own 
country, we may observe that never since the time of the 
Roman occupation have we possessed an architectural 
‘tyle that could be called authentically indigenous. We 
have been continually subject to continental influence. 
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le artists participate over a long period of 


civilisation and the rise of 
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But we have never failed to make the architecture we 
have imported, whether Mediaeval or Renaissance, defi- 
nitely our own, giving to it a character peculiarly and 
unmistakably English. And that, unless we are to assume 
that our native genius has exhausted itself, we are as 
likely to do in the future as in the past. 

Again, just as in past periods of transition, whatever 
might be relevant and fitted to survive was ultimately 
assimilated, so now such traditional technique in design 
and construction as still fulfils adequately the require- 
ments of contemporary programmes must in the end be 
absorbed in the new architecture. The needs of a wide 
range of domestic subjects are well met to-day by a de- 
velopment of the simplest type of Georgian architecture 
in which complete synthesis is logically achieved. There 
is a significant congruence between such sane, seemly and 
unpretentious architecture and much of the most success- 
ful domestic work of the modern movement. ‘The process 
of assimilation may be said already to have begun. 

Within the limits of this lecture it is not possible to 
discuss the relationship of the architect to the sngineer 
and to other technical experts with whom he may colla- 
borate, nor can aspects of the new architecture that come 
within the sphere of town planning be examined. Our 
scope has had to be restricted to a consideration of the 
nature of synthesis in architecture, to an analysis of the 
causes which led to the general disintegration of organic 
design in the nineteenth century and to an account of 
the approach to a new synthesis which has been made 
through the modern movement in the last thirty years. 

There are many who seein the change which has come 
over architecture as they have known it only another 
shift of fashion. To them, even the best examples of 
modern work are no more than the fruits of a vogue as 
transitory as any revivalist phase of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But to adopt this view is, I would submit, to miss 
the essential nature of the transformation which is in 
progress. For the change that is taking place now is 
radical, not superficial. It proceeds from a conscious 
reversion to first principles, involving a reorientation of 
the architect’s attitude to his art and impelling him as an 
artist to think in terms of the present. Whatever the 
imperfections of individual works produced in the course 
of this process, enough has surely been achieved to justify 
our belief that out of the modern movement there will 
emerge an architecture as vital, as rational and as ex- 
pressive as that of the greatest periods of the past. 
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BY C. BERTRAM PARKES, L.R.I.B.A. 
In the following article Mr. C. Bertram Pa ntinues the serves of articles, studying the problem of architects working } eculative 
builders, with a detailed consideration of t/ called **U? iwersal Plan.” The earlie) arti les of the series were pul dw the 
JOURNALS of 24 February ( pp. 385-392) and of 28 April 1934 (pp. 649-653).—EnpiTor. 
N the article on The Architect and Housing by the Che internal walls are carried up to first floor.* From 
Speculative Builder, published in the JouRNAL of 28 a constructional point of view, the forming internal 
April, reference was made to what was described as walls in brickwork is obviously more sound than pro- 
‘The Universal Plan.’ The fact that houses are being viding stud or other partitions. It must be borne in mind 
built in all parts of the country to this plan seems to that the house has very large voids in both back and 
prove that the speculative builder finds it at once popular front walls and the continuous brick wall forms a very 


and economical. 


Speaking generally, architects are not employed when 
] 


houses of this type are erected, and it is possible that a 
careful examination of the plan may yield some points 
which will be of use to those members of the profession 
who hope to render assistance to the 


speculative builder. 


As stated in the article referred to above, the plan was 
probably devised to yield a three-bedroom house upon 
a comparatively frontage As 


narrow rule, the 


frontage used in the provinces where garagt space is 
almost universally provided is 27-30 feet. On: the out- 
skirts of London there is still a market for houses built in 


possible to sell 


a house which has no entry or back way— the purchaser 


blocks of four, six and eight, and it is even 


being prepared to carry his dustbin through the house 
once a week. Presumablv the London suburban dwellet 
was used to this procedure in the days when he 


nical 


lived 
frontage of a ty London 


house of this type is about 19 feet 


in a terrace house. The 


Like all plans this one is in the nature of a compromise, 
and there are both good and bad features in it. I have 


therefore set out below a number of points (in a more o1 


less haphazard order) from which I think it will be 
realised that its originators certainly used their intelli- 
gence. 
CONSTRUCTION 
WALLS 
The front wall, upon which expensive facing bricks o1 


rough cast are nearly always used, is small in area, the 
bay window extending from ground to first floor, the 
front door with wing lights and the rather large window 
to the third bedroom account for approximately 43 pet 
cent. of the total area. Consequently it 


1S possible to 
produce a “‘flash”’ finish with very little ex 


penst : 


valuable “tie” to resist the tendency towards bulging 
A further constructional advantage is that it is more con- 
venient and expeditious to have the interna! walls built 
by the time thewall plate is reached, since the roof timbers 
and ceiling joists may then be put on with proper sup- 
port. Where stud partitions are used, temporary strut- 
ting to the purlins is often required. Cracking of plaster 
is also largely avoided on brick walls. The partition sup- 
ported on the first floor joists nearly always leads to 
cracks. With sound transmission, — brick 
partition walls are preferable to almost anv other form ot 
partigion. 


regard to 


FLOOR JotstTs 


Che Universal Plan gives the minimum of trimming to 
floor joists and usually allows 7 by 2 
the first floor. Furthermore, owing to the shape of thi 
rooms, the whole ot the floor joists may be laid in one 
direction. Some builders definitely build their houses 
of such dimensions that waste at the joist ends is avoided 


timbers tor 


Owing to the fact that the larger rooms rarely exceed 
12 feet in width the joists are usually laid so that they do 
not bear on the front and back walls, which avoids the 
necessity for a bressummer over the bay window at firs 
floor level. On the ground floor also the joists are laid i 
one direction. The operation of laying joists is therelor 
simple and requires very little thought. It is well know: 
in the industrial world that when an operative has t 
think, money is likely to be lost. It should not be lor- 
gotten that fairly efficient through ventilation may be 
provided to the underside of the ground floor even where 
the hall and scullery are paved. 


I am aware that this is not always the case—in the exampre § 
on page 649 the wall betwee and back sitting-room stops att 


yor. In the original form of the plan this arrange? 


eee 
nm sculier) 
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ROOF 

At first sight it would appear that the depth of the 
house wou'd mean a more expensive roof than would be 
the case i) the depth were only 19 feet. This would be 
yue if the pitch of both roofs were the same. With the 
deeper house, however, it is possible to make the pitch 
about 35 -40 and still show a reasonable extent of roof 
tiling or slating, but when the span is less, a pitch much 
























































below 42) is apt to make the roof look somewhat mean. 
ee ee oe ravi ames 
[The construction itself is very straightforward, the rafters ann| nas 
TW are generally 3 inches by 2 inches for slates and 3} inches 
the by 2 inches or 4 inches by 2 inches for tiles. Purlins, 
because of their short span, are about 7 inches by 2 inches. 
Sometimes a strut is provided from brick partition walls 
to the middle of the hip rafter, thus enabling the dimen- 
om sions of the timber to be reduced to about 7 inches by 
nal 11 inches. Notching of rafters over purlins is nearly ar 
Ss b I 
rO- alwavs omitted. | 
“ rev ; . . . . . > => — = —=>S } 
ind [here is only a few shillings per thousand difference —, 
ind between the cost of machine-made and hand-made tiles, ot } 
vig but almost invariably the speculative builder prefers the | L | 
ng. former. The reason for this is, I think, due to the fact | Dik | x x PR prone 
or that machine-made tiles may be laid on a flatter pitch | =e 
ilt fiat : DN TEx6'C I] 12’ 11 / 
uilt and torching or felting may be more safely omitted. (a) ae en i 
ders When slates are used the Bangor or Portmadoc Blue are | —___—__——Iif | _ 
up- employed, the larger sizes being preferred. 2 
ul- 
ster CHIMNEYS \ Fai 
up- These are in the middle of the house, which arrange- 
to ment avoids considerable expense in outside struck brick- ee iss 
cm , The gathering over i » stack is done 3 he FIRST FLOOR 
ick work. The gathering over into one stack is done in the 
1 of roof space, thus eliminating concrete slabs or arches to 


support upstairs fireplaces, and finally gutters at the back 
of chimneys are avoided. The purchaser gains by this 






































economy because, not only is the run of the flues most 
y 10 eficient, but the flashing, even if badly done, is almost 
for certain to do its job; badly constructed gutters are 
the ‘pensive things to repair. 
One 
ises Winpows 
ed. The transomed window with or without stained glass 
eed n the upper lights is favoured both by purchaser and 
do builder. It doesn’t seem to matter to the buyer whether 
the the transome is on the eye line or not. The speculative 
irst uilder usually buys his windows from mass production 
lit joinery firms who send him catalogues giving standard 
or ‘izes of windows just as steel casement manufacturers do. 
WI lhe frames are often merely rebated and devoid of GROUND FLOOR 
tl grooves. ‘The sills are usually once checked or, ifa second 
for- checking is provided, it occurs at the wrong place to 
be afford any protection. Many builders are now using : 4 
ere metal windows with lead glazing, but, unfortunately, only - “ a 20 0 4O FEET 
(00 often the wrong types are selected to give a pleasing 
elevation. ; Front elevation and plans of a pair of houses using a modified 
Apart from the cheapness of wood casements with ~ seiceraas pn. Te wih We seen Gel ome af Sin Eanes Sas See 
isp? : sige : turned round with its long side to the road. The selling price of these 
spt large panes, they have the advantage that windows may houses is £525, which includes the laying out of the garden, legal 
be made almost any size and shape to suit the require- expenses in connection with the underlease and architects’ fe s. They 
ments of a room. Where small panes are adopted, it is are the units used in the layout plan reproduced on page 817. 
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necessary to adhere to multiples of a pane in order to 


preserve the sense of scale. In the very cheapest work 
casements are omitted in about half the lights of each 
window, the glass being glazed into the frame. In any 
case it is quite a usual practice to hang only half the 
casement of each window, thus saving the cost of provid- 


ing and fixing casement stays, fasteners, hinges, et 


FRONT Door 


The flat door hood is not popular—a recessed porch 


is always appreciated, and this may easily be provided 
in the Universal Plan. These ridiculous porches, often 
not more than 2 ft. deep, rob the hall of useful space. 


It might be thought that a small tiled canopy, supported 


on brackets, would satisfy the buyer. Experience shows 
that where such canopies have been constructed, the 
owners in some Cases proceed to erect cornel posts to 
turn them into * proper porches.” 


real advantage in a recess because it protects the front 


There is certainly a 


door from rain and wind, but it need not take up so 
much of the house frontage. 


EAVES 

In the cheapest work the gutter is carried round the 
roof without interruption, the bays sometimes being kept 
down to allow this to be done without special angles. 
Zinc guttering is largely used with very 
results. Fascias are now generally provided, but sofht 
boarding is often omitted because of the expense of 


fixing. A neatly fixed fascia, not more than 43 


unsatisfactory 


in. deep, 
with soffit boarding, often makes a poor elevation look 


more satisfactory. 


DRAINAGE 


foul drains 
tf the block. 


This arrangement lends itself to combined drainage by 


It is no small merit of the house that 
are all concentrated al the rear corners 


which as many as 50 houses may be quite safely con- 
nected to one 6 in. drain. 


BoUNDARY WALLS 

Concrete or brick walls with castellated tops are very 
general, while in superior work posts and chains are 
often used. How much nicer a 


rivet hedge 
looks! It can be quite cheaply provided, and if a cheap 


beech or p 
galvanised wire fence is fixed to protect it until properly 
grown, the result is perfectly satisfactory. Here is a 
possible saving which will go towards improvements in 
design. 


PLANNING 


The plan, considered as design, is not 
wonderful. Its faults are obvious, but there are some 


redeeming features. 


a pie e ol 


Sittinc Room Anp Dintnc Room 
It would seem reasonable in a small house that the 


sitting-room should be considerably larger than the 
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dining-room. The occupier of the * Villa RB -sidence: 
does not necessarily think so. He has been us: » having 
a comparatively large sideboard and dinin ble—he 
may, in fact, actually possess them. Ther . if the 


dining-room is made about 12 ft. by 10 ft., \ 
be ample for the family of four or five pers: suitably 
furnished), it will be necessary to convert the purchase; 
to modern ideas of furnishing before a s can | 


i 


h would 


effected. ‘The successful salesman knows ( propa- 
ganda is not part of his job. He prefers that hi. custome 
shall be always right. It must not be forgotten. also, tha; 
if the two rooms are of equal size either may be use 
as the “sitting-room.” This helps to ge: over th 


difficulty of aspect. While talking of aspect it 
that the larder or food cupboard is never consi: 
this standpoint; it is generally under the stai 


s obvious 
red fron 


KITCHEN 

The kitchen or scullery (by the way, why is the wor 
* kitchenette “ used to describe a very small scullery: 
seems too small, yet very few occupiers complain. The 
modern housewife cooks by gas and electricity and sends 
some of her washing to the laundry. She, therefore, does 
not need so much space as did her grandmother 
Domestic appliances such as kitchen tables, wringing 
machines, etc., are smaller nowadays. Taking all thes 
things into account, however, the average scullery is to 
small, inconvenient, and very often draughty. But by 
providing a tiled dado, a deep sink and a recessed soap 
dish, the builder is able to make the housewife satisfied. 

Che universal house is often very cold on the ground 
floor, because the front and back doors are in line. A 
constant draught is thereby created, with the consequence 
that in winter doors are always banging. The poor 
housewife working at the sink is in a most uncomfortable 
position. Another strong criticism of the planning is the 
placing of the scullery in relation to the front door. If 
the door of this room is left open a visitor has a complet 
view of the sink and cooker, etc. 


STAIRCASE 

Che staircase rarely has the delicate newels and dainty 
balustrade required by a “bijou” house of this type 
Cheaply finished caps with too much projection are nailed 
on to the tops of newels which are 4 in. or 5 in. square 
It is little use thinking that a simple cap cut on the solid 
will satisfy the purchaser. Such work, to be satisfactory, 
more expensive to produce. The only way to change the 
ugliness of the staircase is to produce something modert 
in design which, while economical in cost, produces a! 
effect attractive to the purchaser, but differing from the 
ordinary staircase with which he is familiar. 


BEDROOMS 
Most customers have two double beds and want twi 
rooms reasonably equal in size. The third bedroom 
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this access road. 


generally used as a child’s room, store, sewing-room 01 
den. Its size is not often called into question so long as it 


will take a 3 ft. bed. 


BATHROOM 

[his must be tiled—even houses at £395 have tiled 
athrooms and sculleries. The tiles may be badly fixed 
and foreign made, but the public have fallen for the idea 
id insist on this requirement. A square bath and 
pedestal lavatory basin are also demanded. 


DECORATION 
Wallpaper is used more than distemper for walls—it 


lows rougher plastering and avoids a large number of 


Keene’s cement angles. Stain and varnish, although 
tten badly done on wood that is not fit to receive such a 
nish, is possibly the favourite treatment for cheap work. 


One reason for this is the almost universal use of 


Columbian pine doors, which the salesman tells the 
purchaser look beautiful when stained and never need 
re-decoration! 


WORKING WITH THE BUILDER 

[tis obviously difficult to persuade speculative builders 
as a class to see any advantage in paying an architect 
even the new scale fees. This does not mean that archi- 
tects can never take a hand in speculative building. In 
various parts of the country a few builders are realising 
the advantage of employing an architect and are using 
the fact as a selling point. 

In my opinion this practice will grow, but architects 
must really study the problem of speculative building 





Layot group of twenty-six houses, all built to a modified ** universal’ plan. Good grouping is obtained by placing some of the houses 
vith their longer side parallel with the road. In order to preserve the fine old trees in front, a special access road has been provided. The cost of 
iad is no greater than that of vehicle crossings over the footpath which would have had to be provided. Service mains are laid under 
For detail plans of the houses see page 815 


from the builder’s point of view and must be able to 
offer definite savings for every additional expense their 
designs incur. This will not be an easy matter. 

The speculative builder, for the most part, sub-lets 
the work of most of the trades; tiling, plastering, 


joinery, plumbing, electrical work and painting are 


nearly always carried out by sub-contractors. In order 
to obtain cheap prices it is necessary to employ com- 
paratively small firms who almost specialise in work of 
this class. Often these sub-contractors do not prepare 
proper estimates but base their prices on past experience. 
This method of estimating is likely to be a big stumbling 
block in the way of making drastic alterations. Any 
variation from the usual plan will be viewed with 
suspicion and may possibly mean unreasonable increases 
in cost. 

Knowing the difficulties does not necessarily imply 
that they are insurmountable and it is up to architects to 
make themselves as indispensable in connection with 
design of the houses as the lawyer is with the selling of 
them. 

The following notes may serve to indicate how, in my 
opinion, the problem should be approached. 

In the first place, it must be stated definitely that 
architects will not earn large fees if they do their work as 
it must be done in order to justify their employment. 
Only too often when entrusted with a commission by the 
speculative builder, the architect prepares an eighth 
scale drawing, perhaps not fully dimensioned so far as 
windows and doors are concerned, and leaves the rest to 
the builder. This method gives very unsatisfactory 
results and is not fair to the builder. As everv architect 
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knows, upon the detail and proportion of the windows, 
doors, eaves, etc., of a small house the making or marring 
of good design depends very largely. How is it possible 
for a builder to carry out a design when he is not 
supplied with detailed drawings ? 

At the commencement it is necessary to make some 
standard details for windows, etc.—obviously it will 
not be possible to supply specially drawn ones for 
each block of houses. Furthermore the builder must be 
able to order in quantities, therefore standardisation is 


necessary. It is a good plan not to figure overall heights 
on the one inch or 1} in. details but to supply a standard 
sheet giving heights to suit various brick gauges. The 


builder appreciates a window which can be built -in 
without cutting of bricks. Tt is probable that smal! panes 
will be forbidden ; but even so a good proportion may 
be chosen. 

The working drawings themselves are better drawn 
out to ; in. scale because this allows the foreman to scale 


more accurately with a 2 ft. rule. Carefully drawn 





t 


plans, elevations and sections to thi le will dispense 
with the need for } in. details in most cases. The 
draughtsman should use a good firm line and endeavour 
to put on the drawings essentials only —the meaningless 


repetition of such notes as C.L., F.L., only tend to make 
the plans look ** busy and expensive.” 


It is well to remember that dve-line prints fade very 





badly in the sun and, therefore, all dimensions and 
lettering should be put on with strong lines so that they 
will not disappear completely when in us¢ 

These points may appear trivial but are, I believe, 
important; the delicate draughtsmanship of many work- 
ing drawings issued to-day only serves to make the 
speculative builder think the architect an artistic im- 
practical fellow. 

With regard to the actual design. Very possibly it will 
be necessary to keep fairly near to the Universal Plan 
but this need not lead to mere repetition, for by a little 
ingenuity quite good grouping may be obtained. As an 
example the illustrations show a method of producing a 
pleasant group, utilising a slightly modified Universal 
Plan. 

It will be necessary perhaps to convince the buildet 


] 


that there is any advantage such grouping but this 


It 
ay generally be accomplished by preparing nicely 


coloured strip elevations which he may display for selling 
purposes. Grouping is most important in speculative 
house building and here the architect may render real 
service. Although such efforts may never be appre- 
ciated—they will result in preventing undue depreciation 


of the value of the property. and the house owner and 
the community wil! definitely benefit from the exercise 
of his skill. 

That the Universal Plan can be improved without 
great departure from its present form no one can doubt. 
Many of the possible improvements 
appreciated by the public generally 


are too subtle to be 
but providing they 


do not increase the cost and do not prevent sales there 


will be no objection to them. On the othe ind im. 
provements can be made which will be defi: ite selling 
points and it is such alterations which will : l to the 
builder. 

Che speculative builder is out to make | iving by 
selling houses. Generally he gives reasonalh| value {y; 
money and he is a keen buyer. If architec'. can off 
designs that will increase his sales he will po. for them 
just as he buys recessed soap dishes, elec':ic clocks 
kitchen cabinets and other attractive gadgets 

When handing sketches to the builder it is always a 


advantage to explain the points of the plan. Ii is obviou; 
that the man who works out the actual design :nust have 
a better mental picture of the resulting houses than the 
builder who has not worked on the drawings. A litt! 
time spent in describing the advantages (and disadvant- 
ages also) of a particular scheme is valuable to th 
builder because it gives him information to be used in 
selling the houses, and to the architect because it gives 
him an opportunity to prove his grasp of this part of th 
speculative builder’s problem. 

There is another point on which I am sure the archi- 
tect can help the builder, namely, publicity. Many o 
the speculative builders tssue booklets prepared either b 
themselves, the printer or, very occasionally, the pro- 
fessional advertisement writer. In any case, whoever 
writes the booklets needs facts to lay before the public 
Che architect who is keen on improving the standard of 
design in speculative building will not hesitate to supph 
ample perspectives, plans for reproduction and _ notes 
on the proposed houses. I would suggest further that he 
even design the advertisement board to be put on the 
site, 

All this co-operation with the builder may seem to be 
no part of an architect’s duties. T agree, but nevertheless 
I know that good, well-written advertisements, booklets 
and notice boards do mean better business and if the 
architect does not give help of this kind he will probabh 
suffer the agony of seeing his elevations drawn and 
distorted by some ** hack *”’ advertisement artist on the 
front page of a cheap and nastv leaflet. These leaflets 
are distributed by the thousand and the effect on the 
taste of the house purchaser must be considerable. 

In order to produce this happy co-operation betwee! 
architect and speculative builder two things ar 
necessary. Firstly, convince the public that it not onl 
pays to buy a house designed by an architect, but that 


buying any other house is simply “ not done.” Secondly, 
bring to the notice of the speculative builder the real 


. a 
services that architects can render. I feel, personally, 


that propaganda work of this kind should be undertake! 
by the profession as a whole on a nation-wide basis; but 
in the meantime the private practitioner is quite tree! 
open the campaign with the speculative builder. 

The houses illustrated were designed by the Bournville Villas 
Trust Architects’ Department and are being built by Weol 
Hill, Ltd., one of the subsidiary public utility societies of 
Bournville Village Trust. 
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Review of Construction and Materials 


This series ts compiled from all sources contributing technical information of use to architects. 


These sources are prin- 


cipally the many research bodies, both official and industrial, individual experts and the R.I.B.A. Science Standing 


Committee. 


Questions 


Every effort is made to ensure that the information given shall be as accurate and authoritative as possible. 
are invited from readers on matters covered by this section; they should be addressed to the Technical Editor. 


PAINT FAILURES 


\ useful Building Research Station Report* on the failure 
fpaint on wall surfaces, plastered and unplastered, has just 
en published. In view of the large number of these failures 
ithe present time the report is timely and should be in the 
ssession of all architects. Reports issued by the Building 
Research Station may be said to be of two kinds. There is the 
chnical account of fundamental research, widening the field 

knowledge 
mmediate use to the architect in his office. The second kind is 
:summary of information derived both from laboratory experi- 
nents and from the investigation of failures in actual buildings; 
is kind, to which this Report belongs, is usually of immediate 
ractical value. 


[he Report makes clear that the principal underlying cause of 


int failures is the application of paint films before the 
terials on which they are put have thoroughly dried out. 
With adequate drying out the risk of paint failures is very much 


luced. 


It also attacks the practice, prevalent among architects, of 


specifying exact types, and even brands, of paint and plaster 
ithout having knowledge of their properties and action. Not 


nly is the decorator seldom fully informed as to the nature of 


ihe plaster which he has to cover, but not infrequently is merely 
rdered to cover so much surface ina given time with a branded 
aint, of which he possibly knows the limitations but on which 
sopinion is not asked. Alternatively he may be asked to 
se a proprietary paint, the nature and composition of which 
are not disclosed, or which has not previously been tried and 
sed successfully under identical circumstances. 

[here are, however, two sides to this question. Most archi- 
cts have experience of the decorator who wishes to substitute 
i paint for that specified. The decorator’s motives may be 
perfectly honourable, and this fortunately is the case with the 
majority, but there is the risk that the substitution may be 
proposed for unworthy motives, even resulting in an unsuitable 


ant taking the place of a suitable one. 


Paints and plasters seem to be peculiarly liable to the risk of 


mbinations of materials, to lack of real knowledge of their 
properties and interactions, to the absence of standard specifica- 
ions or definitions (e.g., What is *‘Keene’s’’?) and not infre- 
juently neglect by workmen to follow directions. An instance 
[this last, given in the Report, is the practice among plasterers 
{ adding a little lime to anhydrous (**Keene’s” type) plasters 
i order to make them work “fat.”’ Where these plasters 

tain alkali salts (to accelerate setting) the addition of lime 
islikely to prove very harmful to paint. 

Much trouble would be avoided if manufacturers of paints 
and plasters would either state the composition of their pro- 
lucts (this in any case can be obtained from analysis by their 

* The Effect of Building Materials on Paint Films. 


V.5.LR. Building Research Bulletin No. 11. 
Mice. Price sd. 


Revised Edition. 
H.M. Stationery 


in a particular subject, but not likely to be of 


competitors) or alternatively supply the architect with a state- 
ment of their qualities issued by a reliable testing authority 
preferably the Building Research Station. 

Some of the traditions surrounding Keene’s come in for 
searching criticism. The belief that Keene’s must be painted 
“following the trowel” really refers only to the application of a 
sharp priming coat. It is often taken to include undercoats and 
finishing coats, whereas some weeks should elapse before these 
are applied. Moreover, experiments at the Building Research 
Station have shown that, contrary to a generally held belief, 
poor adhesion of paint does not necessarily follow from failure 
to prime Keene’s while it is wet; panels of Keene’s have been 
successfully primed and painted after they have been allowed 
to dry. On the other hand, many instances of gross failure 
have been found to be due to applying the finishing coats 
immediately after the “sharp” priming. The general problem 
of paint adhesion to plaster is being further investigated. 

[his question of painting on plasters containing alkali sub- 
stances forms the secoud part of the general problem, distinct 
from that of painting on insufficiently dried surfaces. At the 
same time it should be realised that the deleterious action of 
alkali salts is much increased when the material containing 
them is wet. The most ‘difficult’? material is undoubtedly 
Portland cement, as well as products containing it, such as 
asbestos cement sheet. High alumina cements appear to be 
reasonably safe. Lime plaster often contains sodium or potas- 
sium compounds, or these may be present in the sand or brick- 
work backing; where this is the case the paint film is liable to be 
softened or destroyed. Where lime plaster has been gauged 
with Portland cement, the same results may follow. 

A simple and useful test is described in the Report. A small 
disc should be made up from the plaster and allowed to dry 
indoors for two or three days. It should then be painted on 
and placed on wet cotton wool which should be kept moistened. 
In these tests at the Station, linseed oil and white lead paint 
tinted with prussian blue has been used, since this latter pig- 
ment is very sensitive to alkali action. If the plaster has any 
appreciable action the paint will begin to become sticky or 
bleached within a week or ten days. 

In decorating materials known to be alkaline it is first 
desirable to let them dry out thoroughly. In the case of Port- 
land cement this may take a year. Initial decoration can be 
carried out with ordinary size-bound or “‘soft” distemper. If 
the material has partially dried, an oil-bound “‘washable water 
paint” may be used though there is risk of flaking dependent 
on the degree of drying of the backing. The best solution for 
a difficult problem is probably to use one of the special inert 
tung oil-resin priming paints now marketed. These are specially 
waterproofed and alkali resistant, their effect being to insulate 
the subsequent coats of paint from the wall. Their purpose is to 
prevent chemical failure of the paint film (i.e., bleaching and 
stickiness) but when applied over a wet wall they may still be 
liable to mechanical failure (i.e., blistering) due to vapour 
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pressure behind. This latter form of failure is more liable to 
occur where walls are painted on both sides. 

To those architects who wish to know what there is to know 
about this vexed question of paints and plasters we would 
recommend that they read this Report in conjunction with the 
**Plasterer’’ section of the Architects’ Diary and Technical 
Reference, issued by the Architectural Association to its 
members. This last is an excellent summary of present-day 
practice in plastering and plaster manufacture and was 
specially contributed to the Diary by the Building Research 
Station. 


ACOUSTICS 

The Annual Report for 1933 of the National Physical 
Laboratory is a fat volume of 264 pages reviewing the year’s 
research on an enormous range of subjects, including such 
matters as the structure of human teeth and the glare of motor- 
car headlights. The principal item of research of interest to 
architects in the Report is acoustics [wo brief paragraphs 
summarise the important matter of sound transmission through 
materials. It is interesting to note that the range of frequency 


in the laboratory tests has been extended and is now 200 to 
l ] be 


$000 cycles per second, so that knowledge will gained 
of the behaviour of the more shrill sounds. Of more direct 


interest is the enquiry, now in progress, to ascertain how steel- 
framed buildings compare with other forms of structure as 
regards the transmission of noise. This is being done on behalf 
of the Steel Structures Research Committee. Existing buildings 
are being studied and, though the Report states that strictly com- 
parable conditions are difficult to obtain, this piece of research 
should be of the greatest value. Various aspects are being 
considered, including transmission of various sounds through 
walls and floors, both those that are air-borne and, perhaps 
more important, those resulting from mechanically-delivered 
impacts. The investigations are also wisely extended to cover 
transmission in structures of noises due to mechanical equip- 
ment such as lifts, pumps, fans and sanitary fittings. The results 
of this particular piece of research will be awaited by architects 
with the greatest interest and, if from it dire: 
gestions for incorporation in building technique can be formu- 


ly practical sug- 


lated, will be of value. particularly if normal building costs are 
not greatly increased thereby. This full-scale research is there- 
fore likely to provide scientific solutions of problems which 
many architects are daily trying to solve by empirical methods 
in which the results obtained bear little relation to the costs 
incurred. 

Che laboratory work includes investigations into the proper- 
ties of single and double partitions made of various materials. 
It has been found that, particularly at the lower frequencies, 
the sound reduction of a double partition may be less than that 
obtained by one of its components, a y 
upset a long-held belief. This work is being continued. 

Investigations into the reverberation-absorbing power of 
various materials is also being continued and some discrepan- 
cies between the results obtained by different authorities inves- 
tigated. A new acoustic chamber is now being built at Wat- 
ford and the researches both into reverberation-absorption and 
sound-transmission promise to be carried a great deal further 
than in the past. 


finding which tends to 


* The Action of Water on Lead, u S Refe e to the Supply of 
Drinking Water. \ Summary of Existing Knowledge Water 
Pollution Research Technical Paper No. 4. H.M. Stationery Office 
Price 25 


Xx 


THE ACTION OF WATER OWN LEaAp 


It is well known that many natural waters. particula; 
those from peaty, moorland gathering groun vill attac) 
lead pipes, and may even become sufficiently c minated 


give rise to lead poisoning among consumers. ‘Ll } ere is, hoy. 
ever, a lack of exact information as to the aci.on of these 


various plumbo-solvent waters and of the b« nethods 

treating them. Indeed, the whole subject of 1! rosion ar 
corrosion of water service pipes of all metals, t onsequer 
effect on health and on the life of the pipe bscure. | 
would appear that the effects of lead-contaminated wat 
though rarely fatal, are fairly extensive, and not dangeroy 
to health because they are insidious and difficult to diagnos 


It is, therefore, good news that the Water Pollution Resear 
Board of the D.S.I.R. are instituting a full research into ¢} 
question, and have as an appropriate beginning issued 
summary* of existing knowledge. Until further reports a 
issued this summary forms the best textbook on the subject, ar 
while much of it concerns water engineers and public sup; 
undertakings, there are here and there pieces of informati 
that will be of service to the architect faced with the prcblem 
supplying water to a building to which the only supply : 
able is an acid-laden one. For instance, it is stated that the us 
of a base-exchange water softener containing scdium nitrat 
instead of sodium chloride may be of service in emergen 
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Cases, 





DERRICK CRANES 


We have received British Standard Specification for Derr 
Cranes (Power Driven) No. 327. This specification is a revisi 
o prevent the fairly numerous 
failures of cranes which occurred before 1931. ‘The design 
cranes has now to accord with this specification, but t 
revision has been made to admit types of gearing, und: 
certain specified conditions, in cranes constructed prior 
October 1931. The price of the specification ts 2s. 


of the earlier one designed t 


CONTENTS OF PRECEDING NUMBERS 

November 11th.—Progress in Research, Bricks, Building Stones, Ste, 
Reinforced Concrete, Timber, B.R.S. Annual Report, Research and slum 
learance, Equipment of buildings, Sliding glass doors. 

November 25th.— Weathering of Portland stone, Traffic vibration, Leas 
pipes in clay, Copper dowels in lead and cement, Condensation, Overhead 
sliding door gear, Pipe pushing. 

December g9th.—The formation of blisters on mastic asphalte 
Lifting of wall and floor tiles, Sliding glass doors, Fixing devices and 

December 23rd.—Some notes on Door Springs, Floodlighting, j 
drain pipes with neat cement, Dusting in Concrete Floors, Overhead Sliding 
Door Gear. 

January 13th—The St. Paul’s Foundation Report, Bathing pool su- 
rounds, Electric water heaters and the formation of scale. 

January 27th.—The Report of the Reinforced Concrete Structures Com 
mittee,Some steel alloys recently introduced, The manhole cover, Tightening wwe 

February 1oih.—Paper in Building, The D.S.I.R. Annual Report, 4 
Reinforced Concrete Handbook, Reinforced Concrete Practice. 

February 24th.—Some notes on Standard Steel Windows, Plaster Failure 

March roth.—Automatic Firing with Solid Fuel, Steel Windows, Sum: 
ming Bath Purification. 

March 24th—The Mopin System of Construction, Compulsory Sours 
Insulation, Steel Windows. 

April 14th.— The Sand-Lime Brick, The Mopin System. 

April 28th.—Rural Drainage, The Behaviour of Copper on Exposure ! 
the Elements. 

May 1g9th.—Moving Forms for Reinforced Concrete, The Cost 
Hospitals, Pullic Baths and Wash-kouses, Grading of Hardwoods, I 
Second Steel Structures Report. 

June 2nd.—Copper Pipe Wilding, Drying of Buildings, 5 
Doors, Craigle ith Stone. 
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The Annual Elections of the Council and Standing Committees 
THE SCRUTINEERS’ REPORT. 


[To 1un CHAIRMAN OF THE GENERAL MEETING 
Monpay, 18 JUNE 1934 
[he Scrutineers appointed to count the votes for the election 
the Council and Standing Committees for the Session 
eg to report as follows: 


34-1935 : ; ‘ 

396 envelopes were received 435 from Fellows, 580 from 
\ssociates and 381 from Licentiates. 

The result of the election is as follows: 


COUNCIL 1934-1935 
PRESIDENT 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott (unopposed 
Past PRESIDENTS 
Mr. Edward Guy Dawber (unopposed 
Sir Raymond Unwin (unopposed 
VicE—PRESIDENTS 
Mr. John Begg (unopposed) (nominated by the Allied Societies’ 
Conference under Bye-law 28 (« 
Mr. William Henry Ansell (unopposed 
Mr. Harry Stuart Goodhart-Rende! (unopposed 
Mr. Maurice Everett Webb (unopposed 
HONORARY SECRETARY 
Mr. Henry Martineau Fletcher (unopposed 
HonorRARY TREASURER 
Lieut-Colonel Percy Alfred Hopkins (unopposed 


MEMBERS OF COUNCII 


1 Votes 

. Mr. Henry Vaughan Lanchester 975 
2. Mr. Oswald Partridge Milne ae 5 886 
Mr. Edwin Stanley Hall... ae a .. O96 

. Mr. William Curtis Green 836 
». Mr. Perey Edward Thomas ei an 5 778 
Mr. Howard Morley Robertson — .. me oe 624 

Vat Elected Votes 
7. Major Thomas Cecil Howitt oe » 432 
Mr. Arthur Joseph Davis... es = ie 423 

y. Mr. John Alan Slater {20 
Mr. John Swarbrick ors 359 
Mr. Charles Holloway James 330 
Mr. William Thomas Curtis 279 
Mr. John Murray : oe 215 
Mr. Samuel Douglas Meadows 143 


367 Voting Papers were received, of which 8 were invalid. 


\ssociATE MEMBERS OF COUNCII 


Elected Votes 
. Mr. Richard Goulburn Lovell 769 
2. Mr. William Sydney Purchon oe x ae 545 
Mr. William Naseby Adams ba 7 ae 529 
Vot Elected Votes 
|; Mr. Nugent Francis Cachemaille-Day ei os 524 
. Mr. Percival Cherry Blow .. a ne 163 
6, Mr. John Chiene Shepherd i > i 382 
7) Mr. Percival Mitchell Ware - - ar 249 
367 Voting Papers were received, of which 8 were invalid. 


LICENTIATE MEMBERS OF COUNCII 


Electe d Votes 
t. Major Frederick William Rees - Pe ne 708 
2. Mr. Stanley Arthur Heaps .. oh ee : 179 

Not Elected Votes 
3. Mr. Louis Blanc 8 a - i 7 176 
}- Mr. Frederic Roger Betenson e- °. o- 335 
5. Mr. Malcolm Waverley Matts on 181 


1.367 Voting Papers were received, of which 18 were invalid. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
OR THE IRISH FREE STATE 


1) Six Representatives from the Northern Province of England: 
Mr. William Milburn, Junr. 


tion) 
Mr. James Robertson Adamson (Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects 
Lieut.-Colonel Ernest Gee (Liverpool Architectural Sox iety 
Mr. Frederick John Horth (York and East Yorkshire Architec- 
tural Society 
Mr. Blakeley Rinder Gribbon 
Architects 
Mr. John Mansell Jenkinson (Sheffield, South Yorkshire and 
District Society of Architects and Surveyors 
2) Five Representatives from the Midland Province of England: 
Mr. William Thomas Benslyn (Birmingham and Five Counties 
Architectural Association 
Mr. Tom Trevor Sawday (Leicester and Leicestershire Society 
of Architects 
Mr. William Alfred Lea (Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire and 
Huntingdonshire Association of Architects 
Major Charles Henry Calvert (Nottingham, 
Lincoln Architectural Society 
Mr. Eric Wilfrid Boning Scott (East Anglian Society of Archi- 
tects 
3) Six Representatives from the Southern Province of England: 
Mr. Arthur Henry Ough (Devon and Cornwall Architectural 
Society 
Mr. George Churchus Lawrence (Wessex Society of Architects 
Mr. Stanley Hinge Hamp (Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architec- 
tural Association 
Lieut.-Colonel Reginald Fowler Gutteridge 
Isle of Wight Architectural Association ) 
Mr. Hugo Ritchie Bird (Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire 
Society of Architects 
One representative to be nominated by the Council of the 
South-Eastern Society of Architects. 
+) Four Representatives of Allied Societies in Scotland, nominated by 
the Council of the Royal Incorporation of Architects in 
Scotland: 
Mr. Andrew Graham Henderson (Glasgow 
Mr. James Alexander Arnott (Edinburgh 
Mr. William Erskine Thomson (Dundee) 
Mr. John Gibb Marr (Aberdeen 
5) One Representative of Allied Societies in Wales, nominated by the 
Council of the South Wales Institute of Architects: 
Lieut.-Colonel Edgar Hinton Fawckner (Newport 


Northern Architectural Associa- 


West Yorkshire Sox iety of 


Derby and 


Hampshire and 
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6) Two Representatives of Allied Societies ind 
Professor Rudolph Maximilian Butler (Royal I 
Architects of Ireland 
representative to be 
Roval Society of Ulster Architects 
Representatives of Allied Societies in the British D 
To be nominated by the Council of ea¢ 
The Royal Architectural Institute 





One 


of Canada 


The Royal Australian Ins Litut of Architects 
The New Zealand Institute of Architects 
The Institute of South African Architects 
The Indian Institute of Architects 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL Asst 
LONDON 
The Hon. Humphrey Arthur P 


Assc ATIO?D 
TECHNICAL As 


REPRESENTATIVE OF PHI 
SURVEYORS AND 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF ARCHIT! 


nominated Db tt Coun 


Mr. Arthur Hamilton Mobe1 iInoppos 


CHAIRMEN OF THE ART, LITERATURE, PRACTICI 
STANDING ClOMMITTEES 
CHAIRMAN OF THE ALLIED SOCIETIES’ CONFI 


Mr. John Begg unopn¢ 
ARCHITECTS REGISTRATION Co 
UniteED KING! 
Major Harry Barnes (unoppos 
CHAIRMAN OF THI 
HONORARY Al 


CHAIRMAN OF THI 


DITORS 


ROYAL 


nstitute 


INSTIT 


pposed 


AR 


CHITECT 


R.I.B.A. Competitions Commi 


Mr. Ernest James Wedlock Hider pposed 
Mr. Geoffrey Ronald Gilbertson Top DI 
ART STANDING COMMITTEI 
1934-193 
Elected FELLOV 
1. Mr. Stanley Hinge Hamp 
» Mr. Charles Lovett Gill 
>. Mr. Thomas Smith Tait 
1. Mr. hi incis Winton Newmar 
t Elect 
&. Mr. ‘chedies Gee lerick William Det 
6. Mr. Harold Tomlinson 
oe Mr. William Robe rt Davi oC 
8. Mr. John Clifford Procter 
g. Mr. John Burgess Surmat 
1.341 Voting Papers were recelve 
ASSOCIA 
1. Mr. Edwin Maxwell Fr 
>, Mr. Nugent Francis Cacl ) 
Not Elected 
> Mr. Eadred John Tennant I 
j. Mr. Wesley Dougill. 
5. Mr. Edward Brian O'R« 
6. Mr. Basil Robert Ward 
>. Mr. Ilan Bogle Monteith H 
8. Mr. Marshall Arnott Sissar 
gq. Mr. Cecil George William | 
341 Voting Papers were rece 
LICENT 
Elected 
B. Mr. Richard Greaves Bro 
Not Elecied 
2. Mr. Samuel George Short 
4341 Voting Papers were re¢ ei 


Votes 
9 
83! 
tf) | 

Q 
tr) 

8) 
) 

\ t 
f 
6 
} 

1 
( 
; 
; 
44 
0 
‘ 
Vole 
} 
) 
Li¢ 

Vot 
t) 

Vot 
{1 
ac] 
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UTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
LITERATURE STANDING COMM EE 
1934-1935 
FELLOWS 


1. Professor Albert Edward Richardson 
Mr. David Theodore Fyte 
3. Mr. Sydney Decimus Kitson 
1. Professor Lionel Bailey Budden 
Not Elected 
“% Frederick Chatterton 
6 . Basil Oliver 


7 “% Arthur Stanley Georne Butler 
8. Mr. Frederick Charles Eden ; 
1.332 Voting Papers were received of which t 


ASSOCIATES 


Nii Geoffrey \lan Jellicoe 
Mr. William Graham Holford 
Not Elected 
Mr. John Newenham Summerson . . 
}. Mr. Eric Rowlstone Jarrett 
Mr. Hector Othon Corfiato 
1.332 Voting Papers were received of which 1 


LICENTIATES 


I 
: el im Walter Begley 
\ - 
ie. Basil Tonides ‘ 
.332 Voting Papers were rece weil of which bow 
PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE 
1934-1935 
FELLOWS 
I 


I Myr. Harry Smith Fairhurst 
Mr. Henry V. Ashley 
Mr. Percy Edward Thomas 
4. Mr. Edmund Bertram Kirby 
Nol Llecte 
: Major Thomas Cecil Howitt 
6. Mr. Eric Wilfrid Boning Scott 
7. Mr. William Milburn. Jr. - 
Mr. Alderman George Arthur Lansdown 
9 \[r. Geotlrey Cecil Wilson 
10. | Mr. William Edward Vernon Crompton 
Mr. Charles Geddes Soutat 
Mr. Alexander Burnet Brown , 
I Mr. Christopher James Fawcett Martindale 
338 Voting Papers were received of which 


\sSOCLATES 


/ 
Ji ames MacLaren Ross 
My. Bertram Stewart Hume 
> \ir. David Herman Beatvy- Hownall 
Vot I / 
{ Mr. Baxter Greig... o% 
Mir. Oliver William Mafeking Law ; 
338 Voting Papers were received of which 4 were 
LICENTIATES 
Mr. Louts Blanc 
Vot Elect 


Mr. Peodest 


Roger Betenson : 
8 ou Papers were received of which ; 


1.33% 


» were inve 

















[ENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 
1934-1935 
FrELLOws 


Elected Votes 
“Mr. Hubert Moore Fairweather .. i es 560 

, Mr. William Alexander Harvey .. _ > 547 
» Mr. Samuel Pointon Taylor re be - 542 
Mr. Jolin Swarbrick = ve a . 533 

\ t Elect Votes 
- Mr, Arthur John Hope 525 
Mr. Robert John Angel 396 

- Mr. Sidney Harold Loweth 361 
8 Mr. Richard Bertram Ling 335 
o, Mr. Blakeley Rinder Gribbon 290 
Mr. James Ernest Franck .. iv - a 999 
Mr. Leslie Stuart Stanley .. - ae ee 177 

>. Mr. Arnold Fielder Hooper . 165 


324 Voting Papers were received of which 3 were invalid. 
ASSOCIATES 


ed Votes 
Mr. Francis Milton Cashmore we i = 656 
2, Mr. Rupert Charles White-Cooper Y ae 633 
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Not Elected Votes 
3. Mr. Edmund Blayney Clarke fn et - 500 
4. Mr. Walter M. Goodesmith 5; -. 349 


1,324 Voting Papers were received of which 3 were invalid. 
LICENTIATES 
Eel ( te d 
Mr. Oliver Percy Bernard is 
NOTE BY THE SCRUTINEERS 
The change to direct voting has resulted in 107 papers being 
spoiled as against 337 last year. 


unopposed 


It is still a matter of regret 
that many votes are rendered invalid. 
being : 

1) Use of pencil instead of ink. 

2) More than the specified number voted for. 

>) NMleans of identification. 
E. J. W. Hiver, Cha: 
GEOFFREY ©, WILSON 
ERNEsT G. ALLEN. 
CHARLES H. FREEMAN. 
Rospert Lowry. 
RonALD TopHAmM. 


Che principal reasons 


Dated 15 June 1934. 


Vote of Thanks and Discussion 


At the conclusion of the reading of the results of the election 
he CHAIRMAN (Mr. Maurice Webb, V.-P.) said: It is now 
uy pleasant duty to propose a vote of thanks to the Scrutineers. 
| think they have had a pretty tough job. I was talking to one 
{them before dining to-night, and he pointed out the number 
{papers which are spoilt at these elections. You ask members 
fan educated body like this to vote for two names, and they 

te for three, so what are you to do? You ask them to fill the 
rm up in ink, and they vote in pencil. I think it would be 
nteresting to hear, for a brief moment, what one of the 
vrutineers has to say about it. It does seem ridiculous that we 
annot fill up our voting papers properly. 

However, it is my pleasure to propose from the chair to- 
ight a very hearty vote of thanks to the Scrutineers. 

[his was carried by acclamation. 


Mr. E. J. W. HIDER [F.] (Chairman of the Scrutineers 


ltisa pleasure to be spokesman for such an able Committee of 


Scrutineers as we have. We have worked together for some 
ears now, and we have been able to establish a system so that 
nstead of the 2} days it used to take in my first experience, we 
iow get through the lot in one day. 

So far as invalidated papers are concerned, it is to us a matter 
[regret that we have to reject so many as being wrong, but the 
ustakes that are made are quite definite and we have no 

urse except to reject them. We get some papers on which 
members insist on making comments, and those we put 

to the waste-paper basket at once! 

In thanking you on behalf of my colleagues and myself 
the vote of thanks you have passed to us, I assure you we 


lo our best. 


Mr. PERCY THOMAS [F.]: | wonder if the Chairman of 


Committee will tell us what the comments were! 
Some discussion then ensued on the possibility of allowing 
ing papers to be filled up in pencil, and it was agreed to pass 
le matter to the Executive Committee for further consideration. 
The CHAIRMAN: I have a note on my table which says: 


in ; oe 
[he Chairman shall use his best endeavour to finish the 


meeting by 9.30,” but there are still one or two things which | 
want to do, and which you want me to do. 

I want, first of all, to offer the congratulations of the Royal 
Institute, not only on his own behalf, but also because of the 
glory it sheds on the Institute, to Sir lan MacAlister on his 
knighthood. (Applause.) It has come, at a most extraordin- 
arily opportune time, to commemorate 25 years of real honest 
and good work for the Institute. All who have had to work 
with **Mac’’ know what it means. I shall not say very much 
about it, because he has had hundreds and thousands of 
letters, but I should like the people in this room to back me up 
in the remark that we are more glad than we can say that he 
has been so honoured. (Much applause. 

Chere are two other gentlemen in this room whom I want to 
ask you to think about for a moment. One is Mr. Percy Lovell, 
who has taken the whole burden of employing the unemployed 
members off our hands and has been running a staff of about 
60 unemployed architects for two years. I do not know how 
many of you have had a staff of 60 men in your office. It means 
a pretty big thing. Mr. Alan Slater, who has selected them 
from the unemployed, has also done a tremendous lot of work; 
he has handed them on to Mr. Lovell, who has employed them. 
Mr. Lovell has done all this work entirely in his free time. 
lhere is to be a great exhibition of the work they have done at 
No. 7 Bedford Square next month which is to be opened by 
Lord Snell on Friday 22 June, and I hope that every member of 
the Institute who can do so will go and see it. It will, I think, 
be an absolute eye-opener as to what can be done by un- 
employed architects. This Institute owes a great debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Lovell for the work he has put into it, entirely 
without pay, merely from a love of the work. (Applause. 

Now I come to Mr. Sydney Kitson, who is, perhaps, more 
personally known to us, as he has kept us all in line for the last 
six years. I doubt if you realise that Sydney Kitson has been 
Hon. Secretary of the Institute for six whole years, and that 
he has performed his duties under four Presidents, during which 
time, being retired from private practice, he has been able to 
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vive his undivided attention to the work of the Institute. He 


wanted to retire a year ago, but we said: ““You must not do it; 





stay on for another year.’ I can only you, from my ex- 
perience, that in Sydney Kitson we h id a great fellow. 
He is a level-headed man, who will never let xu down. He 


has a great fund of humour, and when he is replying he will 


probably make fun of me and of ervybody else, but it is a 
priceless possession to have a man who can keep his head 
through the difficult times we have been through, and I think 
the Royal Institute should thank him very heartily for the 


work he has done. (Applause 
I have nothing more to say. but I should 


verv hearty vote of thanks, not the conven 


is to accord a 


ing, but to 





say from our hearts that we believe the f them have 
done for the Institute what no other thr men could have 
done. (Applause. 

Sir IAN MAcALISTER: Mr. Webb ar sentlemen, I 
want to thank vou, with all my heart, for the ver ind things 


in which 


which Mr. Webb has said, and for the very kind way 


Che occasion throws mind back 


vou have received them. 


26! years. to the first meeting I attended her n the room 
upstairs. Mr. Collcutt was in the chair, and only two of the 
men in the room to-night were on the (¢ thougl 
nearly half the men who were in the room then have then 
sons here to-night, and it is a great pleas ¢ that con- 


tinuity. The first lecture I heard here, that night, was by 
Lethaby. 
Chis honour which has been conferred upon me is not, | 


know, due to any personal qualifications or merits of my own: 


rsary of the 





I just happened to be here on the hu 


Institute. 


I cannot tell you how proud and happy I about this 
honour which has come to me. Looking at the matter, it 
occurred to me that people like secretaries value these honours 
more than almost anvone else, because. you know. we hav 
nothing else to show. The great artist does 1 ed a title: he 


his building, his painting, his sculpture. The great 
The who work 


routine ittees, 


has got 


writer has his books. poet has his poems But we 


in offices. write letters and atten omn have 





nothing to show, and it is an enormous pleasure and comtort to 
us to have this recognition. 
mh 
| 
}, ;. 
SKETCH DESIGN BY 


INSTITUTE 


Mr 


THE UNEMPLOYEI! 





OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


2 fu 7 
/ UNE 1934 


I want, once more, to thank you with all m 
your kindness. 


Mr. PERCY LOVELL [4.]: I am very gla » | 


art for a 


opportunity of saying to this Institute that an is I | 
been able to do in the last two and a half vear have ber 
very glad to do. 

Mr. Webb has mentioned the exhibition of w it Bedfor 
Square, and I hope you will all turn up and se: We rat 
had some very good advice as to the display of vork. T 


type of drawing we are showing would not be ver tractive 


itself to ordinary people, but in the way they h been dis. 
played you will find them most interesting. You will then < 
the ingenuity with which the whole room has bi convert 


to serve this purpose. We had to start from the {1 
curve right across the ceiling in order to be 
all the maps of Middlesex. You will see ther 
lesson in the art of displaying this type of draw 
as well as the measured drawings and elevations o! 


and go y 
ina to sh 
very x 

© and may 
number 


London streets. These drawings and maps the Office of Work 
have found most useful. They were made from the detail 
material supplied to us by the Office of Works itself. mater 


which we could have got from nowhere else. and we 
therefore very glad to be able to return their kindness in this 
Wav. 

I am very much obliged for all you have said 
to-night, and if I can do anything to help this scheme on t 
firmer basis, I shall be only too glad to do it. 

Mr. SYDNEY KITSON [F.]: Mr. Chairmar 
gentlemen, | have been merely an interested and intimat 
spectator for the last six years of the very admirabk 


ladies al 


work dor 
by the Council and the Executive and the very numerous com- 
mittees of this Institute, and I have been struck with admira- 
tion for that work. I have been particularly impressed by t! 
work. I think that the honour which has 
[an MacAlister has been primarily due to his own personalit 
but I think, too, that it is a very great tribute to th 
staff who have worked under him. And I know this: that mu 
have been delighted in the Institute with the honou 
which has come to him, our delight is as nothing to that of t! 
have worked under him, really kr 





staf] ome to Sy 
men on tf 


as Wwe 


men who. because they 


him best. 


/ 


(Call lla eee 


ar —0—~-* 
f 
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Book Reviews 


SECOND REPORT OF STEEL 
A brief survey of this formidable document appeared 
1 the JourNaAL for 19 May 1934, and the principal 
ndings were summarised. On going through the report 


yn detail one is impressed by the magnitude of the task 


nd the perseverance of the distinguished members of 
the Committee. 


The research covers a period of two 
ws, ended 31 March 19335 and is a sequel to the earlier 
n the first report on which the 
(.C.C. Code of Practice is based. 

A fairly thorough reading of the book makes it evident 

t from the findings of independent experts, the main 

ctor is the design of connections. ‘This point appears 
o be emphasised again and again. It is pointed out that 
vestigations are to continue and there is no suggestion 
that the present findings can be regarded as final as they 
stand, 

lhe report is introduced by the chairman, Sir Clement 
Hindley, and Dr. Stradling also describes the progress 
ade. The text is divided into eight chapters, and it may 
e convenient to take them in order. 

NoTE ON EFFECTIVE PILLAR LENGTH 

When the first report was drawn up accurate data 
vere not available, and the recommendations then made 
ere of necessity on the safe side. Even now it appears 
iat the subject of effective pillar length is a complicated 
e, and it is difficult to arrive at a comparatively simple 
isis of design. 

Pillars symmetrically loaded (rigid joints). Experiments 
‘re carried out on a test frame with definite conditions 
restraint, provided by rigid joints between the 
inchions and beams. Interesting results are tabulated. 
“pinned” ends to stan- 
on and no restraint from beam—the maximum 
nding moment in stanchion was heavy. A substantial 
op in stanchion moment is recorded if ends are rigidly 
If the stanchion is con- 
nued beyond the beams, above and below, and the load 
nains the same, 
ther reduction in bending moment owing to the in- 

ed restraint. Results show, however, that the centre 
gth of stanchion experiences an increased moment. 
lhe stiffness of the beams is important. As this in- 
ses, so the moment at the centre of the pillar length 
‘ases resulting in a drop in the effective length 
the moment at the pillar ends increases, until 
nately this becomes the deciding factor, and the 


iking an extreme case—with 


eld by beams top and bottom. 


it might be reasonable to expect a 


cuve leneth increases. 


Rebut of 2 


the Steel Structure Research 
and Industrial Research. London: 


Committee of the 


H.M.S.O., 


mer i Sclent fic 





STRUCTURE 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE* 

Tables and curves give suggested values for ratios of 
effective and actual pillar length conforming to ratios of 
beam stiffness and pillar stiffness. 

With semi-rigid joints the influence of the actual beam 
connections on the effective pillar length is most important, 
and the length is materially increased compared to rigid 


joints. 


Pillars unsymmetrically loaded. The mathematical method 
of analysis proves to be too unwieldy and a graphic basis 
Howard’s method) has been used. Further investigation 
is necessary, but apparently in unsymmetrical loading 
the greatest moment usually occurs at the pillar ends, 
and therefore it may be reasonable to raise the stress to 
the value allowed in beams. 


2. OBSERVED STRESSES AT THE MuseuM OF PRACTICAI 
GEOLOGY, SOUTH KENSINGTON 

These tests, conducted by Dr. Faber, were carried out 
before and atter the steelwork was encased, readings 
being taken by special extensometers designed by the 
Building Research Station. These instruments were 
attached to the members, at the critical points 
bending stresses were required to be observed, and 
readings were taken with the frame unloaded and with 
successive floors loaded, until the full load was realised. 

Investigations were first made as to direct stress with 
the frame encased. The relation of strain to applied 
stress is tabulated, giving an average Young’s Modulus 
of approximately 35 million lb. per sq. in. (compared 
to the familiar 30 million Ib. per sq. in.). The bending 
moments in the stanchion, due to eccentric loading, 


where 


to those obtained 
by methods used in practice. One common method, 
which ignores the restraint offered by the top cleat in a 
beam connection, gives a bending moment far less than 
It the effect of the top cleat is 
considered, however, the results compare very favourably. 

Similar investigations were then made with the frame 
cased. ‘Vhe average Young’s Modulus was approxi- 
mately 34 million |b. per sq. in., compared to 35 million 
Ib. per sq. in. (uncased), showing that the effect of 
concrete Casing was negligible. 


were then calculated and compared 


the observed moment. 


>, BEAM AND STANCHION CONNECTIONS 

In this analysis, which is exceedingly well arranged, 
attention is focused on the connections themselves, the 
behaviour of various types of cleats and the effect of 
using bolts. 

Interesting apparatus was used, including mirror 
control 
spanner is a most ingenious contrivance by which the 


extensometer and a_ torque spanner. ‘This 
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torque is applied to a bolt and is registered by means o! 
a bell, and in another type by a dial reading. Emphasis 


is placed on the possible use of high tensi 


e steel bolts, 
tightened to a given torque, in place of rivets 

The relation between moment and angular deforma- 
le formation 


tion is analysed and it is shown that some 
remains alter the load is removed Che superiority of 
split I connection is apparent. 

Methods are given for determining end moments in a 
beam, as a result of which it is found that the weights of 
beams are usually excessive. as even with the most 
flexible connections the bending moment is far less than 
in beams simply supported. On the other hand, the 
moments in stanchions are actually higher than is usually 


supposed. 


4. Bours AND BoLTED JOINTS 

The subject of controlled torque is discussed and a very 
interesting theory presented concerning “‘slip,’’ whereby 
advantage may be taken of the slip in beam connections 
in order to limit the moment transmitted to the 
stanchion. 


) 


5. ANALYsIS OF MOMENTS IN A FRAME HAVING RIGID OR 
SEMI-RIGID CONNECTIONS 
Consideration is given to the end moments in a beam, 
the moments transmitted to the stanchion and _ the 
surrounding members. Theories are also given as to the 
effect, on one beam, of loading the surrounding beams. 


6. Stress ANALYSIS OF STEEL BUILDING FRAMES 

In order to simplify calculations an interesting routine 
method is referred to. It is described as **‘A method ol 
successive approximation for determining moments in 
rigidly jointed frames,” and is adapted from a method 
devised by Professor Hardy Cross 

A mechanical analysis is also described consisting of a 
small model, constructed of sheet brass, on which 
micrometer microscope measurements were taken and 
comparative results obtained 


7. Srress DistRtBuTION IN AN EXPERIMENTAL FRAME At 
THE B.R.S. 

For those who have visited the Building Research 
Station this chapter will be of considet ible interest. It is 
concerned with the results of tests on the full scale frame 
at Watford, and places emphasis on the importance of 
the analysis of stress distribution, if any changes in present 
methods are contemplated. The instruments used in- 
clude extensometers and headphones to detect a note 
produced by a vibrating wire 

As in other experiments, it was found that the binding 
stress in a stanchion was much reduced if the top cleats 
were removed from the beams, and that a comparatively 


light beam connection is likely to contri! a mu 
higher moment to the stanchion than is usua UDpose 

Where there is no wind pressure to be co: lered. 1] 
stanchions will be lighter if simple beam ckets 
used. Even wth wind pressure this might apply | 
outside stanchions (where severe bending 1. :ments P 
likely), rigid connections being reserved {0 Insi 
stanchions (where the bending moments are n slight 
Generally the use of semi-rigid joints throughout 
likely to result in economies, even with win ressure 
8. WELDED JOINTS 

Chis is definitely an interim report, as itis estivatio; 
have not at present proceeded very far. As t! mport 
lactors in welding are the type of electri and 1] 


workmanship of the welder, these have been the subi 
of eliminating tests. 

Preliminary tests, including fatigue tests, have be 
carried outatthe N.P.L., and results are given, illustrat 
by photographs. Consideration has been given to difi- 
cult questions of non-destructive methods of testing, an 
mention is made of X-ray, magnetic and _ stethoscop 
methods. 


To sum up: this Report is not in any sense fina 
further research is to proceed, and must proceed, befor 
it is possible to recommend with confidence any simpli: 
fied analysis of the various problems, which can be easi! 
applied to drawing office technique. Some of the prin: 
cipal points which seem to emerge so far are: 

Bending moments in stanchions are much greate! 
than is generally supposed owing to the contributor 
of the top cleat. 

As stanchions now withstand stresses for whic! 
in most cases, they were not designed. son 
economy is possible. 

Without wind pressure the beam connections ‘ 
be light. 

With wind pressure the connection must 
stiffened or resistance provided elsewhere by son 
form of bracing. 

Split I connections are the most rigid. 

Rigid connections reduce the moments in beams 

Effective pillar length must remain as set out! 
the L.C.C. Code of Practice until further resear 
in stress distribution through a whole frame 
carried out. 

Few of us are capable of following in detail the reason 
ing and theories employed. Even if we could, it wou 
not diminish our admiration for the skill and complete: 
ness of the Committee’s work. The building industry as 
whole will be grateful for this most valuable contribut 
towards economy in steel design. 


Cc. S. Wurtt [4 
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BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE 
\RCHITECTURE AND DeEcoRATION. B) 
London: Batsford. 1933. 18s. 

table dearth of English literature on this subject 
ne a book which opens up fresh fields. Unfortun- 
iges of letterpress, even with many excellent illus- 

ely does more than whet the enthusiasm of those 
know more of this great building period. The 
ical with such a subject as the title implies, covering 
| areas so vast, has resulted in only brief references 
{the various regions. It is mainly **Architecture”’; 
* comes in but little; indeed, such an ambitious 
cely be justified in this small volume. 

must not, however, be judged in that light. It 
it deal of valuable research in unfrequented fields 
architectural student has not penetrated. It con- 
interesting information and tells how great is the 
aiting investigation. The theory and origin of the 
dome and the development of plans and details are 
n considerable detail. Many of the plans illustrated 
ing as to beget regrets that many others so lucidly 
ire still unplotted. The author, however, divides 
asses in a way which enables us to gather them into 


+: Arnott 


approachable groups. These add their testimony to the already 


known rari 


tv of the cruciform plan. The four supports of a 


entral dome in the middle of a larger square suggests a Greek 
ross plan, but it is doubtful whether it had any connection in 


fact with th 
SL. Soph 


e cross as a dominant form. 


ia, Constantinople, as “‘a variety of the domed 


basilica’ and “best considered in the direct line of development 


from the domed_ basilica” 


is in some respects a satisfactory 


lassification. The plan, however, is so strikingly similar in its 


listribution 
tius that it 


of parts, to that of the vaulted Basilica of Maxen- 
is difficult to get away from the fact that the main 


lifference lies in the covering by intersecting vaults on the one 
and and by domes on the other. The architectural infillings 


fSt. Sophi 
parcel of tk 
wearing elet 

[he some 
ightly pass « 
style, apart 


a which so effectively fit the voids, all form part and 


1¢ decorative scheme of the interior in which the 
nents of the structure are hidden. 

‘what abstract and brief references to decoration 
ver what was an essential part of the fully developed 
from the work of such regions as Syria where it 


scarcely existed. Little or no reference is made to the part it 
played in the general web of encrustation which wove itself 


nto the fab 
ind archite 


ric so completely as to absorb constructional forms 
‘ctural detail alike. Pictorial representation, so 


nstructive to the ignorant devotee, was the raison d’étre, but 


when it bec 


The book 


ume decoration its qualities as such are what matter. 
has its especial value in that it opens the gates for 


cess to future study and provides the student with an excellent 
bibliography. 


[HE ELEcrRICAr 


A. AS. 


ELECTRICITY FOR WOMEN 


HANDBOOK FOR WoMEN. Edited by Caroline 


Haslet, C.B.E.. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 5». 


Althe much 


primarily intended for the teacher, demonstrator 


nd lecturer on Electrical Housecraft. this book contains much 


hat should 


e 


be of interest to architects and students of architec- 
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Part I deals with General Principles of Electricity, including 
generation and uses; Part II with Law and Tariffs; Part II] 
with Practical Domestic Applications of Electricity, and Part IV 
with Teaching and Demonstrating. 

The matter is dealt with in a general rather than a highly 
technical way by several contributors who are all experts in their 
respective spheres. The numerous illustrations are all very clear 
and up to date, and the whole book is a commendable produc- 
tion. 

Chere is one very minor slip on page 186, where the carrying 
capacity of a 3/.029 cable is given as 12 amperes instead of 7.8 
amperes. The figure given is correct for a 3/.036 cable. 

H. &.. 4. 
SCOTLAND 


THe Fact or Scorrianp. By Harry Batsford and Charles Fry. 
London: Batsford. 7s. 6d. 
Hundreds of books have been written about Scotland, 


Celtic fantasies, Jacobite novels, romantic guides to tourists, 
This book is a different affair. It holds the mean between the 
literary guide books. which are over-enthusiastically concerned 
with legend and history and the more famous beauty spots, and 
the ordinary guide books from which we learn, with difficulty 
because of the size of the printand the stiltedness of the language 
about the population of the towns, the local legends, and the 
native and largely decaying industries. It is very simply written 
beautifully illustrated, and concerned, as books about Scotland 
should be, mainly with its scenery and secondly with its archi- 
tecture, leaving legend to look after itself. It is not a very long 
book but there seems to be no district of Scotland left un- 
explored, and on looking through it, you are surprised to find 
that most of the places you would like but had not expected to 
see illustrated are, in fact, illustrated. To your relief you also 
find that no attempt has been made to describe the varying 
but powerful emotions which should assail you on seeing for 
the first time the loneliness and rugged grandeur of some 
famous beauty spot, an irritating but very common character- 
istic of books about Scotland. Instead, the geography and 
scenery of the different districts are described quite simply and 
therefore far more effectively. 

lhe last chapter of the book is devoted to Scottish buildings, 
and if your general impression of the architecture of Scotland 
has hitherto been one of primitive crofters’ cottages, compla- 
cent Victorian villas, pseudo-baronial castles, and mean and 
ugly little towns, this chapter will make very cheering 
reading, because there are in Scotland, particularly in the 
Lowlands, villages, churches and houses of real beauty and 
charm, while Edinburgh is one of the finest cities in the world. 
The architectural and the architectural freaks of 
Scotland, in both of which it must be confessed she is equally 
rich, are most adequately dealt with in this short chapter. 

Scotland, as this book implies, is threatened because of 
better roads and improved transport with all the dangers that 
have ruined so much of England. When I last saw Coruisk, 
in Skve,. “the remotest of Highland lochs,”’ its lonely and silent 
shores were thick with Glasgow trippers and echoed with the 
sound of gramophones. But, on the whole, Scotland is still free 
from the evils of sophistication and commercialism, and if this 
beok with its really lovely photographs of unspoilt country 
does anything to stir up public feeling in defence of Scotland, 
it will have been a useful as well as an attractive book. 


treasures 
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Review of Periodicals 
Within the self-imposed limit of these pages attempt is made in this review to refer to the more important articles in all the Journals 
received by the library. None of the journals mentioned are in the loan library, but the librarian will be pleased to give information 
about prices and where each journal can be obtained. Members can have photostat copies of particular articles made from jour 
in the library. (1 
CIVIC BUILDINGS ind a street door and show-window for the Gas Light and 
; Coke Company, by Walter Capper. A.R.A. [P.P.] 
ARCHITETTURA (Milan). Vol. XII. No.5, M LE Load ee Ake ae : Pl 
ARCH : / ENTREPRISE FRANCAISE. Vol. IV. No. 41. 25 May. 
Competition designs for the new Rome prefecture An article by the architect (M. Maigrot) and the engineer 
r + rma > -seive “| > 2c} ¢ » oe ¢ <7 at R . 
TRANSPORT BUILDINGS the successive stages in the design of the “Hall t Rheim Tk 
the municipal markets. Re 
JOURNAL OF THE LonpDON Society. .Vo. 196. june. 1934. 2s 
Report of a paper by Nigel Norman, director of Heston Airport, STRONG ROOM ' 
a ae ‘ interesting fore sto e ; S 
on London Air Terminals—an interesting f a f the needs BYGGMASTAREN. 1934. 30 May. 
of the future. cee Plans and details of a large bank strong-room ‘S. I. Lind 
Buitpinc. Vol. 1X. No. 6. June. ; Stockholm. A useful reference on a subject concerning whi Th 
Plans, photographs and desc ription of the extension to the little has been published. \o 
Great Western Railway’s offices, Paddington (P. E. Culver- 5 
house, [/’.]). EXHIBITION BUILDINGS HC 
UNIVERSITIES — AND BurLpinG News. Vol. CXX XVIII. No 341; 
I une. 
: - > : 2 URAL RECORD *. Wo ae ‘ ccm - 
—" RICAN ARCHITECTURAL RECO Vol. XIX. 4 The Penguin pool at the London Zoo by “Tecton ” an amus 
ApEn and efficient new concrete building Pap 
The new library of the University of Witwatersrand built hi r « caer Meccan ee VLIX. No. 36 and x and 
to replace the library destroyed by fire Williamson, Cowin are Fune : saa ee ob a latic 
p ae "y J 4 . ; : — : 
and Powe me [P-and 2). vob Pi. No, 90. Ihe scheme by A. G. Perret and by Tournon and Chapp: sit€s 
TI — pe sa Ph i A \ar} for the 1937 Paris Exhibition on the site of the Trocadéro Tay 
1e institute o Nemiustry, Nnysics and natomy at arnus erspective views and plans 10U: 
University, Denmark. (K. Fisker, C .1 Moller mie P. Steg- r ONSTRUCTION eel Vol. XLIX. No. 37. 10 Fu 
manne) awe illustrated des SS rae Posey srk — Photographs and plans of the buildings of the Fascist Revolu Hou 
PI — se 200 gee ig ssltaracia = Nea got? _ sig ; tion exhibition in Rome—a formal rather ponderous desig llusi 
1otographs and plan of a lecture theatre an¢ ipbrary a 
University College by Richardson and Gill [ FF. ] CINEMAS 
SCHOOLS ARCHITECT AND BuritpiInc News. Vol. CNXXUII Indu 
: : No. 3415. 1 June ath 
: ‘ol. CXLVI. No. 4767. 15 Fur es ieee in Seca 2 nts 
ye Br sige Vol. Xl ’ f F y : ' | he Pier Pay ilion Colwyn Bay Professor a. D. Adshead F 
Winning design, by W. H. Watkins [F.] in competition for the , spake & » SS, : 
‘ = includes a large auditorium, café and bar with offices. W 
Merrywood Secondary School, Bristol. | wee ee ; ee ei \ sp 
Amcurrects’ JOURNAS Vol. LXYXIX. N is ae le decorations by Mary Adshead and Eric Ravilions. I 
chien ional iainre ae NR RE gS an Burtpinc. Vol. LX. No.6. June. shi 
Plans and photographs of a a infants school at Leicester. , ; , J 
seh : : : Dreamland, Margate. An entertainment pavilion 
A modern building of considerable interest (E. G. Fowle1 : guiness . 
i ccaina Miimuatian Vol. EEXEE No.6. Fun. cinema (J. B. Iles [A.] and Leathart and Granger | F./.]). Plans 
Pk: 3 ; id , Gt ok satel vecliaiail ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED. May. 1934. ats | 
S sc! 110 ota sett Ine y as - im * J 
— photographs and de ou ion er genie Reger The Odeon Theatre Surbiton (Joseph Hill [F.]). Seatin: and | 
gs me or i moainedad garde F | : 
. J _on —— re sting “a : : 5 about 1,400. Jeeve 
é "YZ aym ¢ A. Hetmane ; “VYTY Ny. 86 
opener cde ape euatatat Master Burtper. Vol. XYXIX. No. 863. Ma Cour’ 
FACTORIES Useful illustrations and plans of foreign news theat tres illust 
Caan Mardn (Mian). Vol. VE. No. 77. M article by D. Morand. Examples in Paris, Brussels and Madi Soiss¢ 
/AS: : I 5 ( / q 
aC 1 ae Tr e S and oeman). arge ‘ Tab Py el ‘ Z 
A factory at Rotterdam Merters an Koemar \ large CONCERT HALLS rm 
straightforward building free of the surface aestheticism XT) A two 
which mars many modern English factories—a full technical \RCHITECT AND Burpinc =News. Vol. CXXAV! Day a 
description. Vo. 3416. 8 June. : ; ! 
oie : ie Cd Ihe Concert Hall, Halsingborg, Sweden. Notes and ph ise 
SHOPS AND MARKETS graphs by F. R. Yerbury. ‘a 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LYXIX. No. 2054. 31 May. CHURCHES moder 
Working details of a shopfront in Victoria Street, for th m < ounti 
Westminster Electric Supply Corporation (E. M. Fry, [4.]). INNEN DexoraTion. Vol. XLV. No. 6. June. \ 
ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED. .M 134 Friedhofskapelle, Kormwestheim (Hans P. Schmoh! iuae 
Two interesting small shops in London by W. W. Todd [..] modern Roman Catholic Church. are 
lescri 
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HOSPITALS, ETC. 
JouRN\L OF THE INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY 
~ EncinEERS. Vol. LX. No. 25. 5 June. 
of hospital buildings by E. G. 
ied for the Plymouth City Council. 


CoxstxucTION Moperne. Vol. XLLYX. No. 36. 3 June. 
(réche at Berne-Elfenau, Switzerland by Salvisberg and Brech- 
ihl, this simple and interesting modern building is fully 
d illustrated, a valuable reference. 


Catchpole [A.] 


\n accou 
recently €1 


lescribed a 


PUBLIC HOUSE 

ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED. May. 1934. 
[he Angel, Edmonton, a public house for Watney, Combe and 
Reid (A. W. Blomfield [L.]) 


SWIMMING BATH 


ARCHITETTURA (MiLan). Vol. XIII. No. 5. May. 
The swimming baths at Bolzano (S-S. E. Weyhenmeyer 
\ good open air bath with accompanying buildings. 


HOUSING AND DOMESTIC 


we RNAL OF THE Roya SANITARY INSTITUTE. 
- June. 

Papers. on certain problems of the housing situation both present 
and future : by G. R. Bruce on the relation of housing to popu- 
lation statistics ; by D. Edwards on compulsory acquisition of 
sites, houses versus tenements and cost of building; by H. T. 
Taylor on housing standards, and by Councillor W. Y. Beck on 
housing management. 

Master Burtper. Vol. XXXIX. No. 863. May. 
Housing on the co-operative system in Sweden described and 
llustrated by photographs and plans of large new tenements. 


Vol. CXXXVIII. No. 


Vol. LIV. 


ARCHITECT AND BurLpING News. 
416. 8 Fune. 
Industrial flats in Stepney by Burnet, Tait and Lorne [FF.], 


rents—four rooms 16s., three rooms 12s., two rooms 8s. 


3YGGMASTAREN. 1934. 23 May. 
\ special number on small house planning, very fully illus- 
trated from modern Swedish examples. A useful reference. 
Britper. Vol. CXCVI. No. 4766. 8 June. 
Plans and illustrations of several large schemes for middle-class 
ats in London : Florence Court, Maida Vale (P. V. Burnett 
nd C. J. Eprile [FF.]); Cranmer Court, Chelsea (Gordon 
leeves [F.])}; Crompton Court, S.W. (C. S. Peach [F.]); Troy 
Court, Kensington (Rosenauer and H. T. Buckland [F.]); also 
illustrations of working-class housing, Kennington Lane (de 
: and Victoria 





Soissons [F.] 
ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED. May 1934. 
\two-storeyed block of yore at Wembley by Welch Cachemaille- 
Day and Lander [FF. & ai 
ARCHITECTURAL Review. Vol. LYXV. No. June. 
Raymond McGrath [A.] describes two ieediaien houses by 
Ludwig Kozma, both delightful examples of the humaner 
modernism which as yet has found few e xponents in this 
ountry. 


Moverne Baurormen. Vol. XX XIII. No. 6. June. 
\number of excellent small Swiss houses are illustrated and 
lescribed briefly. Mostly week-end villas. 
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ORGAN CASES 
ARCHITECTURE (New York). Vol. LXIX. No. 6. June. 
A section of photographs of organ cases in American churches 


and chapels. 


FOUNTAINS 

BaucitpE. Vol. XVI. No. 11. 10 June. 
Some interesting designs in a competition organised by Munich 
for a drinking fountain. 


CONSTRUCTION 


BouwkunDIG WEEKBLAD. 1934. No. 23. 9 June. 
Structural details and calculations for an unusual reinforced 


concrete vault to the van de Groote Church at Dordrecht. 


MATERIALS 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
W. Goodesmith [A.] writes on metals 
torical-scientific discourse on the use of metal in building illus- 


trated with some good pictures. 

Casa BELLA ( Milan). Vol. VII. No. 77. May. 
A short illustrated article on metal shelving with particular 
reference to libraries. 


Vol. LXXV. No. 451. June. 


-a general esthetic-his- 


a INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS JOURNAL. Vol. XLIV. 
Part 9. June. 
Some modern developments in fire extinguishment (sic) a Paper 
by E. C. Price. A useful reference. 
ARCHITECT AND Burtpinc News. Vol. CXXXVIII. No. 
3415. I Fune. 
Description by Edwin Gunn [4A.] of a new electrical heating 
system making use of the heat generated by insulated electric 
conductors. The circuit of heaters is applied to whole area of 
ceiling, and is claimed to produce an even distribution of heat 
resembling summer warmth. The many advantages claimed 
for the system are briefly described and the method is explained 
in some detail. 


TOWN PLANNING 

L’INGEGNERE. Vol VIII. No. 10. 16 May. 

ARCHITETTURA (Milan). Vol. XIII. No. 5. May. 
Competition designs for the Turin city plan. 
“TL? Ingegnere”’ is an Italian journal that is now received regularly by the 


Library. 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 


JOURNAL OF West Yorks Society or Arcuitects. Vol. II. 
No. 6. 25 May. 
A useful small note on assessments and rates by E. O. Robinson 
[.4.| describing the basis of assessment. 


GENERAL 


ARCHITECT AND BuILpING News. 
3415. 15 June. 
Howard Robertson [F.] writes on Dudok and his work. 
ARCHITECTURAL Recorp. Vol. LXXV. No. 5. May. 
Special “New Architecture” number illustrating:many good 
modern buildings in Europe and America and Japan. 


Vol. CXXXVIII. No. 
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Ne 1934 


Accessions to the Library 


1933 


INCORPORATING NOTES 


These Notes are published without prejudice t 
eriticis? 

Lists of all books, pamphlets, drawing 
to, or purchased by, the Library are publ 
suggested that members who wish I 
development of the Library should make a point of ret 
lists for reference. 

Books presented by Publisher or Author marked R 

Books purchased marked P, 

* Books of which one copy at Le wtws wm the Lo ti i] 


J 





ARCHITECTURI 


Virruvius Poiuro (Marcus) 


Vitruvius on architecture. Edited from the Harleian MS. 2767 
and translated into English by F. Granget The Lo Classical 
Library.’ 

2 vols. 63”. London: Heinemann and New York: Putnam. 1931-34 


Profs r Frank G inger [ A. |. 


) tort 
20s. Presente 


PRESERVATION 
OFFICE OF Works [ANCIENT MONUMENTS AND Historic BuriLp- 
INGS] 
Ancient monuments of Great Britain. List of monuments prepared 
by the Commissioners of Works (to 31 December 1933 
pam. London: H.M.S.O. 1934. 1s. 3d. Presente the Office of Works. 


HIsTory 
FRANKL (PAUL) 
Die Friithmittelalterliche und Romanische Baukur 


40. 11}”. vili+291 pp. and 7 plates \kademische 


Verlag: Athenaion 1926 30S. P 
BRINCKMANN (A. E.) and WACKERNAGEL (MARTIN) 
Die Baukunst des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts 
i.... inden Romanischen Landern von A. E: Brinckmanr 


Kernage 


iil....in den Germanischen Landern von M. Wa 
2 vols. 40. 11}”. Berlin: Akademische Verla \thenaion. 1915 


f P 
Winiicu (HANs) 
Die Baukunst der Renaissance in Itali 
2 vols. 40. 11}”. Berlin: Akademische Verlag: Ath e1 n. 1914. 30s. P 
Buitpinc Typt 
Civu 
Fry (KE. MAxwe tt) 

English town hall architecture ij The I r, 18 April 
1934. | 10. 13”. London: B.B.( 934. 3d. R 
OLIver (Bast) 

*The Modern public house. pam. 9} ndot 934 P. (2 

ECCLESIASTI 
BaTSFORD (HARRY) and Fry (CHARLES) 
*The Cathedrals of England. 
85”. x4-118 pp. and plates. London: Batsfor 34. 78.60. P. & P. 


BRAKSPEAR (Sir HAroup) 
The Abbot’s house at Battle. [F Archzologia, Vol. LXXXIII 
40. 113”. Oxford. 1933. P fed by the author. 

EDUCATIONAI 

Bosworth (F. H.) and Jones (R. C.) 
A Study of architectural schools. 
l 193 pp 


Or’. xi New York: Scribners. 1932. R. 


= 


1934— 
ON RECENT 


PURCHASES 


DomEsTic 
Gropius (WALTER) 


Rehousing in big cities—outwards or upward From. Th 
Listener, 16 May 1934. ] 
pam. 4o. 13”. London: B.B.C. 1. 3d. R 
GERMAIN (ANDRE) 
Les Anciens Chiteaux de France—14" Série. La B cogne 


The above work is now in the Library. 


ALLIED ARTS 
IF RASCHETTI (STANISLAO) 
I] Bernini ... con prefazione di A. Venturi. 
$50 pp. Milan: Hoepli. 1goo. £3 155, } 
BUILDING 


MATERIALS 


40. 12”. vili+ 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 
Grading rules and standard sizes for Empire hardwood 
pam. 9}”. London. 1933. 1s. R 
BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
No. 544. B.S. specification for linseed oil putty. Types 
pam. 83”. London. 


I and 2 
1934. 2s. R 
TRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 

Second report of the Corrosion Committee. 1934. R 

CONSTRUCTION 

BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 

No. 548. B.S. specification for high tensile structural steel { 
bridges etc. and general building construction. 

pam. 83”. London. 1934. 2s R 

FABER (OSCAR) 

Examples of steel design under the new code of practic: 
8)”. x+152 pp. London: O.U.P. 1934. 


7s. 6d. P 


SANITARY SCIENCE AND EQUIPMENT 
BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
No. 546. B.S. specification for two-pole and earthing-pin plugs 


and socket-outlets. pam. 83”. London. 1934. 2s. R 


PROOFING 
PRINCE (C. E.) 
Some modern developments in fire extinguishment. (Fyvom TI 
Journal of the Junior Institution of Engineers. Vol. 44. pt. 9. Jur 
1934 pam. 83”. London. 1934. R 


CROOKES (S. I.) 
*Earthquake-resisting construction. A review. (Auckland Universi! 
Bulletin No. 16. September 1931. 
pam. 9$”. Auckland, N.Z. 193 


LEARNED SOCIETY 


Architecture series. 


ARCH .LOLOGIA 
Journal of the Society of Antiquaries of London. Vol. Ixxxiil. 193 
Including C. J. P. Cave. The roof bosses in the transepts ‘ 
Norwich Cathedral church. 

C. Fox and C. A. R. Raford. Kidwelly castle, Carmarthenshire 
including a survey of the polychrome pottery found there and els 
where in Britain. 

Sir H. Brakspear. The Abbot’s house at Battle. 

S. Toy. The round castles of Cornwall. 

L. E. Tanner and A. W. Clapham. Recent discoveries in the na 
of Westminster Abbey. 

M.H. Mills. The London Customs House during the Middle Age 

Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Gibraltar and others. The Church of Asino 
Cyprus and its frescoes). 





Wr 
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PERIODICALS 
EpiiziA Mio DERNA 
Milan. Qvcrterly. 


gisad ARCHIPECT AND BUILDER 
Belfast. ¢ rterly. 


INGEGNE! 
Journal © 
nd retros 
Ihe abo 


tively from Jan. 1934). 
periodicals are now received by the Library. 
WENDIGEN : ; 
journal. 6th Series. No. 9/10. 1924. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND MAPS 
HoULSON }. H.) 
Blue blaze: danger and delight in strange islands of Honduras. 


80. London: Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 
\ copy of the above work has been received by the Library. 


12s. 6d. P. 


WinBout (S. E.) 
[he Chilterns and the Thames valley. (Bell’s pocket guides. 

English ¢ ounties. 
63". xxxii- 


282 pp. London: Bell. 1932. 3s. 6d. P. 


luompson (WW. HARDING) and CLARK (GEOFFRY ) 
The Devon landscape. (The County Landscape. 
7”. xiit+-124 pp. London: Black. 1934. 5s. 
WinBo.t (S. E.) 
Devon. (Bell’s pocket guides. English Counties. 
63”. 1+270 pp. London: Bell. 1929. 3s. 6d. 





THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 


he Sindacato Nazionale Fascista Ingegneri. Fortnightly 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


AEROFILMS LIMITED 
Air survey and map revision. 
\”. 32 pp. London. [1934.] 5s. Presented by the Company. 


40. 115”. 
FOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
Barnes (HARRY) 
The Slum its story and solution. 
and Edn. 8}”. Hempstead: The Mill Press. 1934. 3s. P. 
Ihe 1931 edition has been transferred to the Loan Library. 
PRESERVATION OF AMENITIES 
COUNCIL FOR THE PRESERVATION OF RURAL WALES 
Sixth Annual Report—1933. (Including an account of the organi- 
sation, and a “record of the work done.”’) 
CoUNCIL FOR THE PRESERVATION OF RURAL WALES 
No. 8. Powers and duties of local authorities in connection with 
rural amenities. By J. D. K. Lloyd. 


2nd Edn. pam. 83”. London. [1934.] 3d. R. 


(GARDENS 


Hussrty (CHRISTOPHER) 
The Gardens of England and Wales open to the public in aid of the 
Queen’s Institute of District Nursing. is. P. 


DRAWINGS 


Prick (FREDERICK GRAHAM) [Ret. L.| 
Sketches (some with figured dimensions) of: Rochester Cathedral; 
various buildings in Herefordshire, Middlesex, Sussex and the I.O.M. 
234 sheets in 3 p. fos. Pencil D. n.d. 
Presented by the author, by bequest. 
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The New seeing Appeal 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED OR 


Brought forward 

Mr. W.G. Allen [F.] 
Mr. Hope Bagenal | !.| 
Mr. John Begg [ F. 
Mr. Arthur C. ec ld | F . 
Messrs. Talbot Brown & F tas 1 AS nye sW 

Fisher | #.] and i J. Par l 
Mr. A. J. vei i 
Mr. Campbell F. Cargill [L.] 
Mr. A. O. Chatterley | A.] 
Mr. P. Dangerfield [ . | 
Mr. R. Dann [F.] . 
Mr. G. Davidson | A. ] 
slg salen he pomerabcae ds 
Mr. Joseph F. Delany [L. I. 
Mr. John L. Denman [F |] 
Mr. Frank B. Dunkerley LF. , Retired 
The Edinburgh Architectural! 
Mr. Ge ‘rald Evans [L.] 
Lt.-Col. E. H. F ee Malte [F.] 
Mr. F. J. Garlick [F.] a 
The late Mr. Cass Gilbert [Hon. (¢ 

Member|,500 dollars .. say 
Professor F. S. Granger [ A. | 
Mr. P. D. Hepworth | F.] 
Mr. William A. Lea | F.] 
Mr. Frank Lishman | F. | 
Mr. T. R. Milburn [F.] 


! 


Assoc i ition 


PROMISED 
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JouRNAL as from Mr. 


Mr. tA Milne | F.] se - 3 0 
Mr. e P. Monson [F.] . ss 5 oF 
Mr. H. a Montgomery | Sle. ae 5 0 
Mr. W. A. Ritchie-F Fallon [. 1.| ry 
Che Royal ne tion of Architects in 

Scotland . bo he - yg 


Mr. Frank Ryde [F. l : ae ae 5 oF 


—e Slater & Moberly J. Alan Slaten oa 

[#.] and A. H. Moberly ee A) gs e 5 6 
Mr, William Stew: ut {F.] . be, es 10 10 
Mr. B. M. Sullivan [F.] “fc - 10 10 
Mr. F. W. Troup [F.] re = , 5 Oo 
Mr. Philip J. Turner [F.] .-. ne si ‘a 
Mr. B. Wakefield [F. } =r Sy n 5 8 


Mr. R. Douglas Wells | F.] af ant a. 


Mr. L. Langdon Williams [Z.] (First of 
three donations o. os o-* 5 35 
Mr. P. H. Winter [A. | ay a a 2 2 
Mr. Hubert Wright [4.]_ .. os = 2. 2 
Potal amount received or promised, £:10,8g0 115. { 


The subscription of £1,000 from Mr. Maurice | 
Webb and Miss Webb, recorded in the 
scriptions published in the JOURNAL of 2 
have been recorded as a gift in memory of Sir Astor 
Webb, P.-P.R.A., P.-P.R.I.B.A. 

The subscription of £10 10s. 
Digby ii, 
Lewis Solomon & Son 


Solomon | f.]| was fron 


Messrs. Digby L. Solomon [fF 


and M. N. Castello [F.]). 


Correspondence 


LIGHT AND AIR IN MULTI-STORIED 
BLOCKS 
is Sa 
I 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A 
Dear Sir,—In the planning 
economy of grouping as many floors as possibl 
same foundation and roof has of cours ng be 


Prof. Gropius, in the paper of which 


the last issue of the JOURNAL, draws att 
quite unexpected advantage possessed by multi 
hitherto completely overlooked, viz 


tion to light and air and sun. The 


buildings causing less obstruction than low foll 


economy in ground space. Miulti-storied blo 
much less room on a site that for xiVEI I 
modation it is possible to reduce obstr 
spacing to a greater degree than it is increased 
height. 

Although this can only apply to the 
and not to built up areas, may I venture 


application of the simple principles of daylight 


-storied 


apparent pal 


TENEMENT 


ocks the 
between the 
recognised, 
ppeared in 
another and 
| bloc ks, 
obstruc- 
adox of high 
lows trom the 
KS occupy so 
accom- 
increased 

by additional 


if the bare sites, 


ogest that the 
illumination to 


rbuilt car 
( ertain| 


the planning of rebuildings in towns already ove 
vield results even more striking and unexpected. 
in some recent cases it has proved to be possible to provide o1 


crowded town sites many times the original floor space, and 


neighbouring streets and buildings with actual 
more light, air 


done can be repeated, 


yet to leave 
than before. 
Yours faithfully, 


and sunshine 


Percy J. Wavpram {L. 
PROFESSOR GROPIUS AND ARCHITECTURAL 
THEORY. 
Eliot House. 
Harvard. 
Massachusetts. 
h ju 1934 


To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A,, 
DEAR ‘Sir, We are all weary rel 

** Systemlehrenintercolumniation, ” 

everyone enrolls at the Bauhaus, may I bring up again on 


what Professor Grop! 


refers to as the but belor 


two statements made by the Professor in his paper re printed 1 


) 


the JoURNAL of 19 May? 
Speaking of the new movement, he 


first list of sub- 


8 April, should 


recorded in the last 


and what has beet 


> tells us that its import 
ance is not in its emphi isis on the func tions of structuré en ‘ 
bers, nor on concise and economic solutions, but that ~ w24 
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is far more Important, is the intellectual achievement which 
has made | ssible a new spatial vision.” That is one of many 
similar stat: ments, and I am persuaded that, like most of them, 
tis frankly meaningless; we have no sense organs for perceiving 
space, ou! perception of it is metaphysical and might be 
changed by an Einstein, but not by a Gropius ; it may be that 
from an understanding of new constructional methods we are 
developing new standards of formal beauty, but in that case, 


emphasis on structure and function ave the important character- 
stics of the new Movement. 

Professor Gropius continues: **The very nature of architec- 
ture makes it dependent on the mastery of space.”’ So, of course, 
joes the very nature of horse-racing or making mud pies; the 
sentence appears to have no significance. This is no mere 
juibble at words, it is an objection to loose thinking and foggy 
phrasing Which only obscures an already confused issue; such 
vagueness generally indicates an absence of sound basic prin- 
ciples and we are therefore somewhat prepared for the follow- 
ing; “Our guiding principle was that artistic design is neither 
an intellectual nor a material affair, but simply a part of the 
very stuff of life.” The question immediately arises, does the 
earned Bauhausmeister really know of what is this very stufl 
of life ?—for if he does we would give much to share his secret, 
but if he does not, as I suspect, know any more than the rest 
f us about this mystery, then it may fairly be asked, to what 
purpose is a theory of design based not on the intellect, not on 
material, but on an unknown, the “stuff ”’ of life? 

lurning to the Professor’s conclusions on good architecture, 


passing over the “warpand weft of the stuff of our cities” and 
the “organic concatenation of the centres of work, instruction 
and habitation,”’ let us come straight to the final statement, 
that good architecture depends upon “the solution of the pro- 
blem of the ideal type of dwelling.’ In heaven’s name, the 
ideal type for whom,and where; for the Welsh miner in the 
Rhondda valley or the Soviet worker on the Kirgiz steppe, for 
the widowed business man in umbrageous Manchester or the 
potent Rajah of Jodhpur? Surely this search for the ‘ideal 
type’ whether of dwelling or town plan, of poem or play, has 
been among the most sterile of all human preoccupations. 


Yours faithfully. Dents Winston [.1.]. 


PROFESSOR FRANK GRANGER’S TRANSLATION OI 
VITRUVIUS 
> The Mall, East Sheen, S.W.14. 
g june 1934. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A., 

Str,—On page 764 of your issue of 2 June, in the review ol 
Professor Frank Granger’s translation of Vitruvius, there is a 
reference to Joseph Gwilt’s translation of 1860. TI think this 
must be a misprint, because the date of the Gwilt translation is 
1826, and the volume was dedicated by the translator to 
George IV. 

Forgive me for drawing your attention to this, but it occurred 
to me that you might care to publish a correction.—Yours 


faithfully, JouN GLOAG. 


Notes 


THE CENTENARY 

The following congratulatory message has been 
received from the Institute of Southern Rhodesian 
\rchitects. 

P.O. Box 604 
Bulawayo, 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, S. Rhodesia. 
Fon.D.C.L., Hon-LL.D., R.A, 
One Hundredth Annual General Meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 

Stk, ~The Council and Members of the Institute of 
Southern Rhodesian Architects join with me in con- 
veying to you, as President of the Royal Institute of 
jritish Architects, our congratulations upon the achieve- 
ments of the Royal Institute of British Architects during 
the past century and in expressing our appreciation of 
ihe services of those members who have devoted their 
ume to the various Offices, Councils or Committees 
and upon W hose work the value of the Institute so vitally 
depends. Yours faithfully, . 

J. R. Hopson, 
President, Institute of Southern 
Rhodesian Architects. 
MEMORIAL TO SIR MERVYN MACARTNEY 

[he memorial to Sir Mervyn Macartney in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s will be unveiled by Sir Giles Scott on 
28 June, at 5-30 p.m. 


SIR IAN MACALISTER 


On Friday, 16 June, the senior members of the R.1.B.A. 
staff entertained Sir Ian MacAlister to dinner at the 
Criterion Restaurant, when they presented him with a 
leather suitcase to take (as it was said) his knightly 
attire on his future visits to the Allied Societies. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS’ ENGAGEMENTS 


Mr. Maurice E. Webb attended the annual dinner of the 
Institute of Plumbers on 13 June. 


Mr. W. H. Ansell attended a meeting at the Grocers’ Hall on 
14 June, when H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin spoke on **The Fairbridge Farm Settlement Model as 
an Ideal Form of Empire Settlemeni.””. He also attended the 
banquet of the Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers, Hastings, on 19 June. 

Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, Vice-President, attended the 
\nnual Dinner of the Essex. Cambridge and Hertfordshire 
Soc iety on 16 June. 


Mr. Sydney Tatchell, Member of Council, attended a 


Reception at South Africa House on 31 May, representing the 
President. 


COUNCIL MEMBERS’ ENGAGEMENTS 


Mr. Henry V. Ashley. Member of Council, represented the 
President at a Conversazione at the Institution of Civil Eneinecrs 
on 13 June. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION PRIZE 
DISTRIBUTION 


The Annual Prize Distribution of the 


\NNUAI 


Architectural Associa- 


tion will take place on Friday. 13 July, at 3.30 p.m. The 
Hon. H. A. Pakington I] ir | 
Viscount Leverhulme, who will gi 
prizes are presented by Viscount 


President) wi itroduce the Rt. Hon. 
before the 
ess Leverhulme. Sir Giles 
Scott will propose a vote of than which will be seconded by 
Mr. Howard Robertson. An Exhibition of work by 
of the Architectural Assoc lation School Architecture will be 
on view. 
of the Five Year Course carried out during the past session. 
and includes the work of the five holders of the Leverhulme 
Scholarships. 


students 


This consists of a representative se lection of work 


MR. A. ARCHER-BETHAM [Ff 

Mr. A. Archer-Betham [F.] has been appointed an Inspector 
in the Housing and Town Planning Department of the Ministry 
of Health. 

Until recently Mr. Betham held the post of Architect to 
Government of Sierra Leone, W. Africa, and has also seen 
service in the Public Works Department in Nigeria and India. 
He designed the new Roman Catholic Cathedral for Freetown, 
Sierra Leone. 


THE RETIREMENT OF PROFESSOR C. H. (¢ 


SCHOOI OF 


WRIGH1 


HEADMASTER OF THI ARCHITECTURE OF THI 


UNIversiry oF TORONTO 


[The Board of Architectural Education announce. that 
Professor C. H. C. Wright is retiring from the Headmaste rship 
of the School of Architecture of the University of Toronto 
after 44 years of service. 

The fact that the Toronto University School of Architecture 
was recognised for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Final Examin- 
ation in the vear 1929, and that it has proved itself to be one of 
the leading Schools of Architecture in the British Empire, is 
due to the able direction of Professor Wright. 


INTERIM REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEI 
ON OFFICIAL ARCHITECTURI 


Che Special Committee on Official Architecture are giving 
careful consideration to the important questions which were 
referred to them by the Council and will submit a reasoned 
report as early as possible 

In the meantime they desire to remove any misunderstanding 
by again making clear both to the profession and to the public 
generally that members of the Royal Instit occupy 


official positions are held in the same consider ind regard 


as those members who are in private practice. It is the 
the Committee and they believe, equally of the Counci 
in their power to improve the status and 


ment of all properly qualified arc} 


desire of 
to do all 
ONACITIONS OF ¢€ mplov 
tects Whether remunerated 
by salarv or by commission, whether holding senior or junio 


posts. It is a matter of concern to them that the services of 
many members of the Institute are not sufficiently recognised 


by emploving bodies. The Committee stror endorse what 
they understand to be the Council’s policy, namely, to ensure 
that proper recognition is given to the official or salaried archi- 
tect and that he should occupy that position to which his train- 
ing. qualifications and work entitle him 

' 


During its 100 vears of existence the Institute has conscien- 


INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


Ne 1934 
tious!y tried to carry out the duty entrusted to it 
Charter, viz 


S Original 
é ! 


, the advancement of the Art of Arc} 
in doing so, not to discriminate between the vari 
its members 

Architects holding official posts have been ad: ) the 
ived the 
stitute to 


highest positions within the Institute, and have 
highest honours which it is within the power of tl 


bestow. The policy outlined above has been rep: 


| by suc- 
cessive Presidents in their inaugural addresses and :nerous 
other occasions 

Bearing in mind these facts and having regard to ‘he growt} 
of the employment of official architects in recent ye: it will be 
the aim of the Committee to suggest in what wa ny unfaiy 
competition between official architect and privat 
may be prevented. how the legitimate interests of 
may be protected. and how, if considered feasible a1 
collaboration and co-operation between them iy be py 
moted with a view to the greatest advancement ot 
tecture. 


( titioners 
h classes 


lesirable, 
uM id art hi- 


But, as stated at the outset of this report the Committee ar 
impressed with the desirability of dispelling any erroneous im. 
pression that the Institute is not mindful of the welf: 
considerable section of its members which is not 


ire of the 
n private 
practice. 


HEALTH CONGRESS OF THE ROYAL SANITAR\ 
INSTITUTE 

Che Health Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute will be 
held in Bristol from 9 to 14 July. Sir Stanley H. Badock, Pro- 
Chancellorof Bristol University,is the President of the Congress, 
and will deliver his inaugural address on Monday, 9 July. The 
Minister of Health, the Right Hon. Sir Hilton Young, will 
address a special session of the Congress on ‘Some Aspects of 
the Housing Question,” on Friday, July 13. 

Ihe Congress is divided into sections and conferences, one of 
which is devoted entirely to Engineering, Architecture and 
Town Planning, and fifty papers and addresses will be read 
during the week, including several of special interest to archi- 
Ihe papers include one on **Sanitation in Modern Archi- 
tecture,” by Mr. H. E. Mathews [F.], **Planning as the Basis of 
Proper Sanitary Conditions,’ by Mr. W. R. Davidge | F.], and 
one on “Emergency Nursery Schools, their Planning and 
Design,” by Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd [F.], and the slum problem. 
and the administration of 


tects. 


housing schemes will also be 
discussed. 

In connection with the Congress a Health Exhibition is to be 
held in Colston Hall. Exhibits will include new domestic and 
labour-saving appliances, hospital furniture and equipment and 
sanitary appliances. 

\ number of visits to local hospitals, factories, works, housing 
estates. docks and schools have been arranged. Various socia 
and sporting clubs have kindly consented to admit delegates a 
honorary members for the week. 

Congress tickets, full programmes and all further part ulars 
can be obtained on application to Mr. J. W. Dudley Robinsor 
the Secretary. 90 Buckingham Palace Road, $.W.1. 


R.I.B.A. DANCE CLUB 
Under the auspices of the Social Committee the R.I.B.A. 
Dance Club has organised a farewell dance to take place at th 
Institute on Monday, 16 July. The price of the tickets will be 
7s. 6d. each, or 25s. for four, and the numbers will be limites. 
\pplications for tickets should be made as soon as possible to 


Mrs. J. A. Slater, 8 Wellgarth Road, N.W.11. 
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HEFIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF SURVEYORS DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON THE Cost oF HosprraALs AND OTHER 


» 2 
; ; ; UBLI NGS 
The Fift ternational Congress of Surveyors is to be held in Pus BUILDINC 


ndon tr Wednesday, 18 July, to Saturday, 21 July, this year Tt was decided to accept the invitation of the Departmental Com- 
nder the pices of the Chartered Surveyor’s Institution. This mittee on the Cost of Hospitals and other Public Buildings to submit 
II be the f congress of its kind to be held in this country, and it is evidence on baths and washhouses and Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross [F.] 
ily expecte:! that it will receive wide and influential support from was appointed as Chairman and Convener of a small ad / Com- 
embers ot profession in Great Britain and abroad. mittee which has been set up to prepare a memorandum of evidence 
The headquarters of the Congress will be at the Chartered Sur- for submission to the Departmental Committee. 
vors’ Ins tion. and Major A. H. Killick, D.S.O.. M.C., the 
cretary of the S.C... is to be secretary-general. All enquiries 
suld be addressed to him, except for enquiries relating to hotel 
commodation and travel facilities, which should be addressed to 
[homas Cook and Son. 


2 


Proposep R.I.B.A. Crus at Burtpinc Traprs’ Exuinrrion, OLYMPIA 
Phe Council approved a recommendation received from the Public 
Relations Committee with regard to the formation of a R.I.B.A. 
Club at the Building Trades Exhibition to be held at Olympia in 
Ne . er yt 

[he Congress will include, in addition to papers by distinguished apnea Heat. 
irvevors, a reception by H.M. Government at Lancaster House 
n18 July, arden party at Hampton Court Palace and visits to On the re¢ ommendation of the Practice Standing Committee, 1 
laces of interest. Lord Snell of Plumstead and Sir Edward Hilton was agreed to add a footnote to the Scale of Charges drawing 
Young will welcome delegates at the opening session. attention to the Scale of Charges for ‘Town Planning work published 
by the Town Planning Institute. 


THe SCALE Or CHARGES 


? pee awe , , er sete PPR : | sy. s 
NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL, \ PROVAI or AMENDMENT TO By-LAW 

v7 The Privy Council’s approval of amendments to By-laws 24 and 

+ 102 rs 
ae see Peer 28 was formally reported. 

R.L.B.A. Srarurory EXAMINATION FOR DisrrRicr SURVEYORS, 
APRIL 1934 Tur Cope or PROFESSIONAL PRACTIC! 
“AP . 19° : $ 4 
er Recommendations submitted by the Practice Standing Committee 
for the amendment of the Code of Professional Practice were ap- 
proved by the Council, and will be published at an early date. 


[he recommendation of the Board of Architectural Education 
ith regard to the results of the above examination was approved. 


fue R.T.B.A. EXAMINATION FOR BUILDING SURVEYORS, APRIL 1934 Tur FeLLowsnip 
[he recommendation of the Board with regard to the result of the The Council, by a unanimous vote, elected the following architects 
above examination was approved. to the Fellowship under the powers defined in the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925: 
Pustic LecrurEs ON ARCHITECTURE Mr. Thomas Houston |Z.] (Belfast 
he cordial thanks of the Council were conveyed to the members Mr. Cecil Burns (Tunbridge Wells). 
gave the recent series of public lectures. Mr. Charles Edward Serpell (Melbourn 


MEMBERSHIP 
R.I.B.A. ARCHITECTURE MEDALS 
’ . : é , —- Che following members were elected: 
he awards of the Juries appointed in the areas of the Nottingham, As Fellow 
. . . . . . » ! 5 
lerby and Lincoln Architectural Society and the Leicester and hn Ashapiunis 
Leicestershire Society of Architects were formally reported to the \ : 


. Licentiates 13 
Council. 


Election 18 June 1934.—-Applications for membership were approved 
) , . yl , 

ProposeD TrECHNICAL COMMITTEE TO REPORT ON MATERIALS AND as follows 
MeTHops OF CONSTRUCTION SUITABLE FOR THE BUILDING OF FLATS 


FOR THE WorRKING CLASSES 


As Fellows ‘ i oe 6 applications 
As Ass¢ Tt iat S 


: . . . a 16 ° \s Licentiates 
In response to the invitation of the Minister of Health it was 


greed to suggest the names of the following members for appoint Reinstatements.—The following ex-members were reinstated 
rent upon the ‘Lechnical Committee which the Minister proposes to \s Associates: John B. Bramwell. 
ip to report on materials and methods of construction suitable lan Ulmer Englefield. 
the building of flats for the working classes with special reference Frank Allen Moore 
efficiency and cost: As Licentiates: ( 
Mr. Henry V. Ashley [F.]. | 
Mr. Ian B. M. Hamilton [.4.]. I 
Mr. Victor Wilkins [F.]. 
Mr. Stanley C. Ramsey [F.]. 
Mr. E. Maxwell Fry [..]. 
Mr. William T. Benslyn | F.}. 


seorge ( sapon. 
eshie Charles Fairbairn. 
rederick Horatio Shearley. 


The tollowing resignations were accepted with 


David Salmond [F.]. 
William Henry Wood |F.]. 
John Sibbald McKay [A.]. 
Edward Daniel Reidy [.4.]}. 
Herbert Waller | A.]. 
Arthur George Bradshaw it.1. 
Arthur Clayton [Z.]. 
fue HERTFORDSHIRE SOCIETY Arthur Edward Heathcote [L.]. 
Mr. R. Barry Parker [F.], and Mr. Louis de Soissons [F.], were Herbert William Hillier [Z.]. 
“appointed as the R.I.B.A. representatives on the Hertfordshire Charles Ernest Lawrence [L.]. 
Branch of the C.P.R.E. Captain Edgar May Leest [L.] 
Transfer to the Retired Members Class.—The following members wert 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON OFFICIAL ARCHITECTURE transferred to the Retired Members Class: 
Mr. Percy Thomas [F.] was appointed as an additional membe1 As Retired Associate : Thomas Hubert Hardinge Vowles. 
ithe Special Committee on Official Architecture. As Retired Licentiate : William Ernest Gill. 


tHE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 
Mr. S$. Pointon Taylor [F.], Chairman of the Science Standing 
Committee, was appointed to represent the Institute at the above 
\ 


MEress, 
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SCHOOL 


THE WORK OF THE ARCHITECTURAL BRANCH OF THI 
CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


The following note on the recent 
of Arts and Cralts has been contribute 








It was my privilege, and difficult duty, rtor e Masters 
and scholars of the architect bra mpt 
appraise the students’ drawings which ar I rchitect 


corr idor. 











Che standard of the crafts there on | 
it is clear that these finished works mplete 1 ¢ 1, make a 
stronger appeal to the lay isitol | I pre nta- 
tions of houses drawn in two dimensions. ‘| I | 
scholars and instructors, for it follows 
in the papers, yet it is of equal 

It is right to give credit where purpose 
of my visit was to see the students’ I t 
I feel that it would be a failure were | vil 1 me reter- 
ence to the work of the masters First I I it wl 
I was told. for it is a rare recommendatior I The 
master is not content with giving good insti fectuallh 
busies himself on behalf of his pupil Nhat nor It I nt for 
work—and this all through the bad t I I Protesso1 
W. Lethabv once reminding me, when perhaps | ke | 
unbalanced zeal of work done t 1 1 : , 
kind that I believe we both regrett not t I ’ t 
with other men, needed bread, and br vitl | hat 
word is not forgotten, and the your 
the good instruction of the schools de | hat they 
will not be left workless, even whet th n no : idv there 

Examinations are to be regretted, tl , Doo! , lividine 
good and bad. vet we who regret their 1 I a pertect 
division can find no better nor any fairer way ¢ cit. Iti 
well that among the schools of architecture, sct essit 
must have one eye open in the direction of such examinations, there 
should be some where even that eye is sometit osed. I 
believe this is the case at the architectural br Central 
School of Arts and Crafts. Mr. Ca ! resses 
in his instruction a general rather than a particular tr 

Another compliment must be paid to the mast We I ire 
architects know how difficult it is to ei ir profession with 
subscribing to some one of the many archite ! I we be- 
come modernists, revivalists, traditionalist f sts, and 
what not. Doubtless these instructors d t alt ther rid this 
snare that is so cleverly set by the De I n look o at 
the work of the students of this scho¢ leat ire given 
guidance—are made to think individual I choose 
They are taught architecture rathet 

Of the exhibition itself I am less qualifie e. It is as in- 
teresting as it is workmanlike. The pre n it ar t are re 
problems that have confronted the instr I Pr rly to appraise 
the results would mean a long considet I he needs. I, an 
architect. aware of the persuasiveness eme, \ 
immediately drawn by that persuasior The work emed 
to stand out as most attractive, as bes ( is best dis- 
plaved was Mr. H. S. Pitt’s church. Is Id step e to examine 
it. and later to inquire of the author, did I I n its proper 
three dimensions as I passed on 1 
inspection of an ancient roof, In other rks nstance in My 
Martin’s town hall. it seems that lied sit ty takes too 
prominent a place. Prid d of forgott 
The author could not hay b IZ CIVIC 
functions centre, and k flicer 
health, and the prosai ‘ yUrpoOse 
In mass the forms of Lincoln and Salisbury ¢ ! ye 
in both the proud purpose of the med 1 ¢ rly re- 
vealed in rich elaboration. Uncons« man expects an economi 
proportion in these matters 

There are three examples of the plannir e ripe for develop- 
ment. Of these Mr. R. C. Day seemed most to consider and to over 


stress the point of view of the spec ulator. for | plat OWs a greatet 


INSTITUTE OF 





BRITISH ARCHITECTS ? 


- /Une 1934 
NOTES 
length of housing frontages than to my mind is proper 1e | 
ness of those who would occupy the houses. The 1 her 1 
: : > t 


both reveal—at least,so I think—a greater pleas 
metrical arrangement of the site than in thought for 
! ht wander round the circular roads in 





use. I doubt if many, unless they flew abo ima 














vould recognise the skilful regularity of the | edy 

I ticed, too, that one result of this aim for symn agrees 

ich might be a half-mile or a mile apart, was a ¢1 imbe 

r cross-roads. These, I know. often become erous { 
traffic, and they do not afford the wayfarer the plea f seeir 
building finer than its neighbour standing to face a | pproact 
Mr. Pitt ide the best plan of those which are s| n, and 
ivoided arrangement which I regard as a fault, nan .a mon 
mous repetition of detached or semi-detached houses one scal 
His plan showed terraces of houses grouped about the cl h garder 
rather in the manner of a cathedral close or large London square 

I found it, too, difficult to appraise the work whic ecause 
the difficulty of the conditions, must show the greatest ingenuity 


planning and design to be seen on the exhibition, nan 
nes for the offices and hall of a large society « 
lon site. I may well have been wrong in thinking tl 





r made the best design of the three that were wh, lor 
ar I judged by external “looks” alone, and in the matter of “looks 
| 


vhat individual judgment is safe? It would be even true to asset 
hat in this matter the opinion of a generation is seldom accepted 
those which immediately follow. 


JOINT TOUR OF THE CAMBRIDGE AND BARTLETI 
SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE 


On Saturday a party of seventy students. drawn from the archi- 





ctural departments of the Universities of Cambridge and 
isited Bedtordshire. The tour was organised by Protessor A. | 
Richardson, of University College. London, and Ampthill. 
Mr. Geoffrey Webb, of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Among t 
who accompanied the students were Mr. Randolph Schwabe, Sla 
Professor, University College; Mr. Hector, Corfiato Readet 
Architecture: Miss Olive Briggs, Lecturer, Courtauld Institute; and 
Mr. Stanley Hyde, University College. 
The new church rocm, Round Green, Luton, which has recent! 











been completed, was the starting point. 

This was designed by Professor Richardson. An interesting essa 
in timber construction, it was built for the very low sum of £'700 ane 
is to serve as a model for similar buildings throughout Bedtords! 
The Cambridge party was joined at Southill, after a visit had be: 
paid to the Parish Church at Astwick which has recently be 
repaired under the Bedfordshire Churches Scheme. 

\fter lunch a visit was paid to Eaton Socon Church \ 
destroved by fire a few vears ago, has been restored by Prof. R 
son. A few miles farther on came a view of the treasures of Bushmead 
Priory, where Mr. Wade Gery opened his house for inspection. Old 


licnlave 








maps, cartularies, models, prints, and rare books were « 
While one group explored the fourteenth century retectory anot 
ined the needlework of the eighteenth century. 

Castle Ashby, thanks to the courtesy of the Marquis of North- 
on, Opportunity was taken to study the south fagade designe 
by Inigo Jones and to speculate on the north side of the early seven- 
nth century. the architect of which is unknown. Whil 
\shby the party placed themselves under the guidance of 
Edward Orlebar. 

There remained a Visit to Hinwic k, which, despite the lateness 
of the afternoon, was carried out. Colonel Rouse Orlebar pro\ 
the modern counterpart of Sir Roger de Coverley. Che part 
could not express sufficient gratitude for privileges and instructo! 

3edford was reached at nine o'clock, the rendezvous being 
Swan Hotel. another building in the Holland manner. This w 
the first time that the Cambridge and Bartlett Schools had Jot 
forces : it was unanimously agreed that the joint tour should t 
made an annual event. 
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Allied Societies 


ROYAL. INCORPORATION OF ARCHITECTS IN 
SCOTLAND 


At thet ily meeting of the Council of the Royal Incorporation 

f Archite« n Scotland, held at 15 Rutland Square, Edinburgh, 

Mr. John Begg [F.], President, in the chair, intimation of further 

e was made in connection with the Quarterly Essay 

the first prize of £15 being awarded to Mr. W. T. 

|. Edinburgh College of Art. while Miss M. Jj. S. Love. 

ol of Architecture, gained the second prize of £5. A 

) guineas was granted to the R.I.B.A. New Building 

\ portrait of the President, painted by Mr. L. Gordon 

s given to the Incorporation by Mr. Begg and cordially 

Congratulations to Mr. Reginald Fairlie, R.S.A.. were 

xpressed On his appointment as architect of the Scottish National 

Library. The following new members were elected : Messrs. A. 

Ruddiman. H. A. E. Halstead, R. S.S. Mackay, Aberdeen; D. G. 

Bannerman. J. W. Laing, R. S. Scott. Edinburgh: R. H. Clive, 

Glenluce: and R. M. W. Young, Troon—as Associates; and Messrs. 

|. Cairncross. Aberdeen: S. H. Cruden, J. G. Glover, James Robert- 

son. Robert Woodcock, Jr.. A. M. Graham, Edinburgh; J. G. H. 

Henderson, Shandon: A. ‘T. Lindsay, Greenock: J. McClure, Prest- 

wick: J. G. Hird. J. P. Coia, Glasgow: and J. H. Thomson, Stirling: 

ind the Misses H. M. Jackson, Lenzie, M. J. S. Love and M. F. 
Makins, Glasgow —as Students. 


[he various prizes given annually by the Royal Incorporation of 
\rchitects in Scotland have been awarded as follows: 

Rowand Anderson Studentship Silver Medal and £,100 Mr. Mar- 
n Gardner, Edinburgh College of Art: Second Prize ({20 and 
Certificate’. Mr. Esme Gordon, Edinburgh College of Art : honour- 
ble menuon. Miss Rona Inch Morrison, Edinburgh College of 
tutland Prize ( Certificate and £50 Mr.Frank J. Connell, Edin- 
of Art: Second Prize (Special, £10), Mr. H. A. 
Govan, Edinburgh College of Art. (c) Lorimer Memorial 
| £10 Vellum Certificate Mr. Fred. R. Stevenson, Edin- 

gh College of Art. (d) Incorporation Prize (£015, 3rd year students 
t awarded : honourable mention, Mr. J. B. Johnston, Aberdeen 
School of Architecture, Robert Gordon's Colleges, and Mr. T. O. 
Gratton. Glasgow School of Architecture. The Maintenance Scholar- 
pp. £50 per annumis presently held by astudent of the Edinburgh 
lege of Art. The awards of the Quarterly Essay Competition p. 

5. have still to be decided. 


SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


\ particularly successful visit to the Swansea Civic Buildings now 
course of erection was arranged by the South Wales Institute of 
utects Central Branch) and the Welsh School of Architecture, 


the Technical College. Cardiff, on Wednesday 9 May. A large 
gathering of members of the three branches of the Institute met on 
the site and from 1.30 to 4 p.m. were conducted around the various 
parts of the City Hall, Law Courts and Administrative Offices by 
Mr. Percy Thomas, O.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., of the firm of Ivor Jones and 
Percy ‘Thomas, the architects for the buildings, who kindly provided 
tea at the end of the inspection. 

Not only were many points in planning and construction observed 
with interest and the general design of the building admired but 
particular attention was paid to the attractive schemes of decoration 
with which the more important parts of the interior were enriched, 
while the excellent arrangements made for the reception of the 
Brangwyn panels were also observed. 

At the end of the visit a hearty vote of thanks to the architects was 
passed with acclamation on the proposal of Lieut.-Col. E. H. 
Fawckner, ‘T.D. [F.]. President of the South Wales Institute of 
Architects, seconded by Mr. W. S. Purchon, M.A. [4.], and Mr. 
Percy Thomas suitably responded. 

Members also paid a visit to the Sully Tuberculosis Hospital of 
the Welsh National Memorial Association, which is still in cours¢ 
of erection. 

They were welcomed by Alderman David Lewis (chairman of the 
Glamorgan County Council) and Mr. Llewellyn Jones (chairman 
of the general purposes committee of the association), in their 
capacity as vice-chairmen of the Sully Hospital Committee: Mr 
H. M. Fairweather, representing the architects: Messrs. W. A. Pite, 
Son and Fairweather, of Westminster; Messrs. Plevin and Jenkins, 
the consulting engineers: Mr. E. Watkin Edwards, the consulting 
engineer for the sewage outfall works. and Dr. William Davies. the 
medical superintendent of Glanely Hospital, who has been chosen 
as the medical superintendent of the new hospital. 

Mr. H. M. Fairweather gave a description of the lay-out of the 
hospital. and the thanks of the visitors wer« expressed by Mr. W. S. 
Purchon, Mr. Ivor Jones, and Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd. After the tour 
of inspection the party were unanimous in their appreciation of the 
general plan, which has been devised to trap as much sunshine as 
possible in the wards during all hours of the day and to economise 
the service side of the staff's work. 

Practically the whole of the building is up to the second floor, so 
that the special features of the lay-out, which secured for it the priz 
in open competition, are already obvious. One of these is the absence 
of long corridors, notwithstanding the big proportions of the building. 
which is enclosed in a site of 108 acres, plus 64 acres of foreshore. 

Chere will be accommodation for 300 beds and the contract, let t» 
Messrs. E. D. Winn and Co., London, amounts to £165,000. The 
engineering contracts, de aling with the water, Gas, and electric ty 
.amount to a 


further £30.000. The wards are planned in units of 50 beds each. 


supplies, kitchen, laundry, boiler-house equipment, et 


Membership Lists 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
ELECTION: 18 JUNE 1934 
In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 10 and 11 the 
folowing candidates for membership were elected at the 
Council Meeting on Monday, 18 June 1934: 
AS FELLOWS (6 


1. 1gog], Simla. 


Hrxry Birxerr, M.A., Dip.Arch. (Sheffield) [4. 1914). 


| 


A. rg2t], Hone Nong. 


ing Licentiates who have passed the qualifying 


EpwAarRp, Southport. 


WALLER: CoLtoneL Noewt Huxiey. M.C., T.D., M.A.Cantab., 
Gloucester 
and the following Licentiate who is qualified undet 
Clause 4 c.ii, of the Supplemental Charter of 1925: 
HARRISON: ARTHUR, F.S.1.. Stockton-on-Tees. 
AS ASSOCIATES (13 
cock: JosepH Parrick, B.Arch. Lypl.) | Passed five 
at the Liverpool School of Architecture, University « 
Exempted from Final Examination], Liverpool. 
LLINGER: JOHN CHARLES | Passed five vears’ courss 
1am School of Architecture 
tion|. Walsall. 
Brown: JoHN Huperr, B.Arch 
! 


Liverpool School of Architecture, University of 


Exempted from Fina 


Passed five years’ cou 


Exempted from Final Examination], Londonderry 
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Bruce: GEORGE Rosert, Dip. Arch, | Passed five ourse at the AS LICENTIATES (13 
o olleoe chool of re tectur I rsit I r- 

Armstrong College School of Arct | I f Du ACWorRTH: Miss WINIFRED BARBARA, M.A. 

ham), Newcastle-on-Tyne. Exempted from Final Examination Coorer: DouGLtas WILLMAN, Exeter. 

Low Fell, Co. Durham. CowBuRN: GERALD, Manchester. 
Davies: WILLIAM JOHN | Passed five year rse at Welsh 5S FANSTONE: Percy, Leatherhead 

of Architecture, ‘Vechnical Colle Cardiff. Ex ted Tron GLEN: WinwiAmM RIppeE.i 

Final Examination], Nantvm el, G KILLENDER: SYDNEY CARDIGAN, M.( sromboroug 
Doyte: DENIS SrANIsLAus [Special Exar tor Glont ( LEE: STANLEY, Hull. 


Lipperary 


GossAGE: Neu. FRepERICK, B.A. | Passe 


the School of Architectural Studies, Cambridge [| rsity and 
the Architectural Association. Exempted from Fir xamina 
tion]. 

Haus: JAMEs STANLEY [| Passed the qua ne Exar n approved 
by the soard of Architectural Ed nott R \ustraliar 
Institute of Architects]. College Park, South A 

InGuts: Harry CHARLES | Passed five ul : Archites 
tural Association. Exempted from I 

MiAUNDER: Freep ALLARD CHARLES. Dip.Arcl Passed f vears 
course at the Armstrong Colle S f Ar tur Uni 
versity of Durham), Newcastle- | | Pi 
Examination], Darlington 

Reakes: Winttam VINING | Passed fir I e Liverpool 
School of Architecture, University rpo | mpted tron 
Final Examination], Eccleston Park, I 

RicHMOND: Miss Eruer. Mary | Passed jualifying Examination 
approved by the Board of Architectur aucat n of the Royal 
Australian Institute of Architects], Sydney 

Ropers: ARTHUR | Passed five vears’ course at the Liverpool School 
of Architecture. University of Liverpool xempted from Final 


Examination|, Dublin 


MerrepirH: HAaRroLp Epwarps, Bristol. 
MircHet.: CHARLES JouN, Godalming. 
NEWSOME: Haroup Firru Vessty. Manchester 
Nortu: Guy Woop. 

THOMAS LONSDALI 

STREATFIELD: ERNEst ALBERT, Carlisle. 


SMITHSON 


R.1.B.A. PROBATIONERS 


During the month of May 1934 the following \w ister 
as Probationers of the Royal Institute: 


BAYNE: ANNIE MARGARET, 5 Lynnecood Place, Marvt Du 
BERNEAUD: HENRY CHARLES, 3 St. Fillan’s Terrace. Kx reh. 
Cousins: FRANK WALTER, 121 Pollards Hill South, Nor S.W.1f 
GRAY: MAxwectt Campiin, Waiohika, Private Bag. G ne. Ne 


Zealand. 
Hirs1 PHEODORI 
Crescent, Hove. 
NorTH: Henry FREDERICK, 10 Grove Street, Wakefi Yorks 
AN StTUWE: HENDRIK WILLEM CAREL REYNEKE, 34 A ne Roa 
Wimbledon, S.W.19. 
Woopcock: WitttAM ROBERTSON, 27 Park Avenue. D 


James, co J. H. Simpson, Esq Will 


Notices 


rHE R.I.B.AA. KALENDAR 1934-3 


The attention of members is drawn to tl leatiet 


with this issue of the Jor RNAI 
inclusion in the forthcoming issue of the Kalendar should be 
notified to the Secretary, R.I.B.A.. before Saturday. 1 Sep- 


enclosed 


Changes of address, etc., for 


tember. 
COMPETITIONS 
The Council and Competitions Committee wish 
is their duty 


conditions 


to remind 
members and members of Allied Societies that it 
to refuse to take part in competitions unless tl 
are in conformity with the R.I.B.A. Regulations for the Con- 
duct of Architectural Competitions and have en approved by 
the Institute. 


While, in the case of small limited private competition 





modifications of the R.I.B.A. Regulations may be approved 
it is the duty of members who are asked to take part in 
limited competition to notify the Secretary of the R.I.B.A 
immediately, submitting particulars of the competition. This 
requirement now forms part of the Code of P1 sional Prac 
tice. in which it is ruled that a formal invitation to two or mort 
architects to prepare designs in compe i project 
is deemed a limited competition 

THE USE OF THE TITLES “‘CHARTERED ARCHI- 


TECT’”? AND “REGISTERED ARCHITECT” 

Now that the Registration Act is in force, t Council have 
been asked to vive advice with regard to the best way to use the 
title “Registered Architect”? by members of the R.I.B.A. who 
have been placed on the Reg 
right to use the designation ‘Chartered Architect 

The Council recommend that members of the R.I.B.A. wl 


ister, and who alread nave tlie 


have been registered should use the designation *‘Chartered and 


” 


Registered Architect. 


DRAF'I AGREEMENT BETWEEN <A_ LOCAL 

AUTHORITY AND A FIRM OF ARCHITECTS 

Enquiries are frequently received from both architects and 
1 ] 


local authorities as to whether the Institute publ 
tandard precedent for a form of agreement for use between at 


he 
shes 


architect and a local authoiitv. 
Mr. W. E 
tice Standing Committee, has, at the request of the 
lrafted a form to meet this demand. and this dralt has bee 
ipprove cd by the Practice Committee and the Counc?! 


Watson, formerly the Hon. Secietary of the Pras 
Committe¢ 


Copies can be obtained on application to the Secretar 


R.I.BLA 


THE LICENTIATESHIP OF THE R.I.B.A. AND THE 
ARCHITECTS (REGISTRATION) ACT 


The Council have decided that after 31 December 1933 n0 


applications for admission to membership as Licentiates will be 


considered unless the candidates’ names have been entered 
the Register of Registered Architects. 
CESSATION OF MEMBERSHIP 
Under the provisions of Bye-law 21. the follow 
ised to be members of the R.UB.A.: 
1, Licentiates: Matthew Cormie. 
Leopold Henrv Godctrev. 


Henry George Harmer. 





xten: 
White 


\ 
\ss 


Pre 
Las 


Las 


Lhe 
reside 
Dudle 
Estate 

\ss 

Pre 
Las 


Las 


[he 
Gotch 


school 
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BELFAST: MEMORIAL ASSEMBLY HALL 
The Governors of Methodist College, Belfast, invite archi- 
cts resi in Ireland to submit in competition designs for a 
new Memorial Assembly Hall in the grounds of the Methodist 
College. 
\ssessor: Mr. R. S. Wilshere [F.]. 
Premiunis: £100 and £50. 
Last day lor questions: 2 July 1934. 
Last day for receiving designs: 31 August 1934. 
Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
nto Mr. Wilshere, at the Education Office, Belfast. Deposit 
Is. 


BELFAST: SANATORIUM EXTENSION 
The Tuberculosis Committee of the Belfast Corporation 
ite architects who have been resident in Northern Ireland 
since 1 March 1933, to submit in competition designs for an 
xtension and improvements to the Municipal Sanatorium at 





Whiteabbey. 
Mr. R. S. Wilshere [F-]. 
Premiums: 500, 200 and 100 guineas. 
Last day for questions: 28 April 1934. 
Last day for receiving designs: 31 July 1934. 

DUDLEY: PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL 
The Local Education Authority of Dudley invite architects 
resident or having an office within a radius of 15 miles of 
Dudley to submit in competition designs for a new elementary 
School to be erected on the Wren’s Nest portion of the Priory 


\ssessor 


Estate. 

\ssessor: Mr. Herbert T. Buckland [F.]. 

Premiums: £150, £100 and £50. 

Last day for questions: 7 May 1934. 

Last day for receiving designs: 16 July 1934. 

LUTON: NEW SCHOOL 

he Luton Town Council have appointed Mr. J. Alfred 
Gotch, F.S.A. [F.] to act as assessor in a competition for a new 
school to be erected at Hart Lane, Luton. Conditions are not 
vet available. 

SLOUGH: NEW COUNCIL OFFICES 

The Slough Urban District Council invite architects to sub- 
mit in competition designs for new Council Offices to be erected 
at Salt Hill. 

\ssessor: Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel [F.]. 

Premiums: £250, £150 and £100. 

Last day for questions: 23 April 1934. 

Last day for receiving designs: 26 June 1934. 
SWINDON: PROPOSED TOWN HALL EXTENSION 

lhe Lown Council of Swindon propose to hold a competition 
lor Extensions to the present Town Hall, and Mr. A. B. 
Knapp-Fisher [#.] has been appointed by the President of the 
R.LB.A. to act as Assessor. Conditions have not yet been 
drawn up. 


SWINTON MUNICIPAL 


PENDLEBURY: NEW 
OFFICES 

rhe Swinton and Pendlebury Urban District Council invite 
architects. of British nationality to submit in competition 
fesigns for new Municipal Offices. 

\ssessor: Mr. James R. Adamson | F.]. 

Premiums: £150, £100 and £75. 
for questions: 11 June 1934. 
lor receiving designs: 17 August 1934. 


\ND 


Last day 


Last da 
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OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS: NEW CIVIC CENTRE 

Che Corporation of the Borough of Royal Tunbridge Wells 
invite architects to submit in open competition designs for a 
new Civic Centre to be erected on a site in Calverley Parad 
The units comprising the scheme are as follows: 

a) Council suite and Municipal Offices. 

b) Assembly Hall. 

c) Police Station and Police ¢ 

d) Fire Brigade Station. 
Public Library and Municipal Museum 

Serry Webber [A]. 

Premiums: £,300, £,200, £,100 and £75: 

Last day for questions: 6 July 1934. 

Last day for receiving designs: 22 September 1934. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. John Whitehead, Town Clerk. Town Hall, ‘Tun- 
bridge Wells. Deposit £1 1s. 
WOLVERHAMPTON: MUNICIPAL ASSEMBLY HALLS 

The Corporation of Wolverhampton invite architects ot 
British nationality, resident in the British Isles, to submit in 
competition designs for new Municipal Assembly Halls 

Assessor: Mr. C. Cowles-V oysey [F.] 

Premiums: £350, £250 and £150. 

Last day for questions: 21 May 1934. 

Last day for receiving desigus: 1 October 1934 


COMPETITION RESULT 
BIRKDALE NEW GOLF CLUB HOUSE 
1. Mr. George E. Tonge |F.], Southport. 


ourt, 


é 


Assessor: Mr. E. 


Members’ Column 


ROOMS TO LEI 
One or two rooms to let in busy architect's office, Victoria District 
with separate entrance. Lift. {60 p.a. per room, including light 
and cleaning Box No. 1264, ¢ o Secretary R.I.B.A 


ADDRESS 


moved to 27 


CHANGE O}! 

Mr. 8S. B. Cautrre.p, F.R.1.B.A., has 
Gate. S.W.7. Western 5353. 

Miss MARIAN 
Terrace Mews, Regent’s Park. 

Henry A. Evxis, M.A. | F.], has changed his office address to g St 
Mary Street, Swansea. Tel.: Swansea 3400 as before. 

Mr. DovuGcias Woop [F.], F.S.1., has changed his office to No. 1 


Old Burlington Street, W.t. Tel.: Regent 6469. The style of the 
firm will in future be: Douglas and J. D. Wood, F./A.R.I.B.A.. 


F.S.I. His son, who is now a fully qualified Chartered Architect, is 


Emperor's 


PepLer has changed her address to 12 Hanover 


joining him as partner. 
GERALD WARREN 
moving their offices on 16 Jun 
phone : Mayfair 4391. 
Roscoe |. ] 


R.L.B.A.. are 


Husperr Lipperrver, FI 
Vele- 


and 
to 20 Hanover Square, W.1. 


FRANK has moved his flat from No. 8 Tratalgar 
Square, S.W.3, to 40 Bramerton Street, Chelsea, $.W.3, and will be 


erateful if firms and others who write to him will observe the new 


address. 
Mr. GRAHAM Dawparn, M.A... F.R.E.BOA.. has removed = his 
offices to 43 Gorsvenor Place, S.W.1. | Telephone : Sloane 5161. | 
Mr. F. Epwarp Jones. F.R.I.BLA.. Chartered and Registered 


W.C.2, 


address 


Cambridge Circus, 
his new. office 
London, W.1, 


Mansions, 
from 25 June 


Avenue, 


Architect, 26 Gloucester 
begs to announce that as 
No. 32 Shaftesbury 


No. Gerrard 7266 


will be at and new 


Pelephone 
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1934, 
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Frederick Chatterton, 

Mr. Chatterton wa 

Committee from 
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Maurice E. Webb, 


8p 


book was I 
Council) 13 > Asso 
Licentiates 

Minutes of the Eleventh G 
having been published in the 


and 


as correct 


Was prey ious a 


mittee from 1924 

William Davidson, 
Mr. Davids 
1Qo4 

Walter John 
Fellow 1925 

John Waterson, elected 

Samuel Hurst Seager, 
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Architects tor the Session 
Ralph Holden Elston, ele 

John George Burrell, ele 
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and it was Re 
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The 
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Mr. 
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their relatis 


following members attendi 
admitted 
Leslie A. — 
Ronald H. Ha 

Mr. John P o ard 

Mr. Victor C. L. Saunders 
Mr. G. A nad pp | Student 
Mr. Paul Pascoe (Student 
Mr. Justin Vulliamy 

Mr. Anthony Woll 
Secretary having re 
results of the Annual Electi 

Hon. Auditors, the Chairn 
Council, Comn 
Session 1934-1935 were duly 


On the 
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formally 


The 


Standing itte 
motion of the Chairn 
the Scrutineers fo 
responded to by Mr. E. J] ~ Hi 
cers. 
\ suggestion that 
ral elect 
amended so as 
pencil or ink w 
tion. 
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had 


isked the meeting 


ann ion of the 
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been conterred 
which all member 
recognit 

The Chairn 
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ron of over a 
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lé 1934 
Che Chairman, to the 
General Meeting 
as Hon. 


Presidents, 


after referring fact that thi 
that Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, F.S 
Secretary, after occupying that office 
moved that a very | 
of thanks be accorded to him for his long service. 
was passed by acclamation. 

Sir lan MacAlister. Mr. Lovell and Mr. 


The proceedings closed {7 p-m. 


1e last 
. Would 
X Vears, 
learty an ere vote 


The { thanks 


attend 


under tour 


Kitson brie ponded 


at &. 


bd ’ 

Architects’ Benevolent So 

PENSION AND FAMILY PROVISION SCHI 
ARCHITECTS 

The provision of an adequate pension when w 
are over has been a matter of grave concern to the fessional 
man since interest rates on gilt-edged and other safe stocks have 
fallen with no immediate prospect of recovery. There was a 
time when a few thousand pounds meant comfor ut those 
days have gone, and the scheme of pension and family insur. 
ance outlined below makes its appearance at a most opportune 
moment. 


Phe 


ing days 


scheme has been formulated by the Insurance Com- 
mittee of the Architects’ Benevolent Society and is available to 
all the R.I.B.A. and its Allied and Associated 
Societies. An adequate pension can be secured, fixed in amount, 
and in every way guaranteed, together with the benefit of a 
widow's pension, payable for life and similarly guaranteed, if 
the member does not reach retirement age. 

The designed the broadest lines and the 
member without dependants may take advantage of the pen- 
sion benefit alone or the pension can be commuted for a cash 
de sired. 


members of 


scheme is on 


sum i 

SCHEME 

include: 

which may be effected for units of £50 

per annum, monthly and commencing on attainment 

of the entry nearest to age 65. This pension is 
iaranteed over a minimum pericd of five years and payable 

after for the remainder of life. 

Beneficiary’s Per 


BENEFITS UNDER THE 
Che 


benefits under the scheme 
A Member’s Pension, 
payable 


anniversary ot 


there 
The 


mentioned in 


sion, payable as from the anniversary 
Jenefit No. 1, but to the widow (or other nomine 
1 beneficiary) if the member dies before age 65. The 
int of this pension is adjusted in accordance with the dis- 
tv between the ages of the member and his wite. 
ily Proy Under this benefit a payment of £50 yearly 
ade to the dependant from the date of death of the member 
65 until attainment of the anniversary previously 
ifter which Benefit No. 
Provision can be mi ide for any number of units (of £ 
annum) up to a maximum of £500 per annum. 
By adopting a scheme which is limited to me -mbers of the 
architectural profession, the Committee has been able to secure 
terms than would be obtainable by 


ision. 


to age 
2 becomes avail: 9 


In tioned, ¢ 


£50 per 


more advantageous 
members individually. 
Members are entitled to claim rebate of Income Tax on their 
periodical contributions to the scheme both in respect of 
of family provision benefit. 
iS enclosed with this number of the JOURNAL 
nd full particulars of the scheme will be sent on application 
A.B.S. Insurance Department, 9 ¢ ‘onduit 


pel 


ion and 
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